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EpitoriaL Note: This beautiful Christmas editorial 
was written by Mr. W. P. King, beloved Secretary 
Emeritus of the Kentucky Education Association. 


Christmas 


It was a winter night. The ancient vil- 
lage of Bethlehem lay quiet and still 
amidst the highlands of old Judea. Age- 
less stars, like giant lanterns, shed their 
silver light over the peaceful scene like a 
gossamer veil. Only the cushioned feet 
of lonely camels broke the eerie silence. 


Thousands of years of history and 
countless generations of doubts and fears, 
of triumphs and tears, converged upon 
this City of David. Cults and philoso- 
phies, cultures and religions, theories 
and faiths, in bewildering confusion had 
marked the tortuous trails of human 
thought from the cradles of antiquity to 
this obscure spot destined to be the locale 
of an event which would mark the cease- 
less march of time. It was to be the 
world’s first Christmas Time. No Christ- 
mas bells had ever rung. No Christmas 
Carols had ever gladdened the hearts of 
youth or charmed the spirit of age. No 
Christmas tree with its myriads of lights 
and colors had ever brought joy to the 
dimpled cheeks of childhood. No cathe- 
dral tones of the songs of Holy Night had 
ever spread an aura of devotion around 
the souls of a worshiping world. But on 
this night the bells of eternity would ring 
from the towers of time on the battlements 
of heaven proclaiming to the ages that a 
child had been born, that a Savior had 
come to speak for God, to bring peace to 
mankind and salvation for the children of 
men. 
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His inspiration would mature from hu- 
mility. Humble earthly ancestry had 
been God’s instrumentality for His ad- 
vent, a lowly manger His cradle, and love 
for all humanity the crowning glory of 
His matchless career. 

The lonely shepherds of the hills her- 
alded the coming of “the way, the truth, 
and the light.” The grey dawn broke 
on the rim of the Oriental world and the 
first Christmas began its happy pilgrim- 
age through the silent centuries. 

Now, once again, humanity pauses in 
its dramatic flight through time to revere 
the memory of that glad day. Once again 
the whirring wheels of factories will 
cease to roll and the whitened wings of 
commerce will fold in the markets of the 
world. Paeans of praise will rise from 
tabernacles, temples and towers and the 


voices of singers and the words of their 


songs will mingle with the music of the 
spheres. Once again the joyous voices of 
happy children will rise like a mighty 
chorus above the pain and sorrow of 
wounded hearts. 


No boast of heraldry foretold the natal 
day and no pomp of power will attend its 
celebration. The tip of angels’ wings will 
touch the lips of care, the gentle hand of 
God will wrap the mantle of mercy 
around the shoulders of erring men and 
Christmas will dawn again along rugged 
roadways, around the hearthstones of 
humble homes and amid the glittering 
splendor of marbled halls, — Christmas, 
universal and eternal. 
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The K. E. A. Directory 


Your attention is called to the K. E. A. 
Directory which appears in each issue of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Listed therein are the general association 
officers, the district association officers, 
and the president and secretary of each 
of the many K. E. A. departments, sec- 
tions and affiliated groups. Also listed 
are the members of the K. E. A. Planning 
Board, the Commission on Professional 
Ethics and the Board of Trustees of the 
State Teacher Retirement System. 


The K. E. A. Board of Directors is 
composed at present of three classroom 
teachers, two principals, one supervisor, 
eight superintendents and one university 
president. Among the presidents of the 
eleven district education associations 
there are three principals, five superin- 
tendents, two supervisors and one class- 
room teacher. All types of positions and 
levels of instruction are likewise repre- 
sented in the officiary of the other related 
groups and boards. 


Study the directory. Learn your off- 
cials. Know your K. E. A. Participate 
in all of its activities. Write to the proper 
officials and offer suggestions concerning 
the programs of the various affiliated 
groups in which you are interested. Your 
help will be appreciated and will enable 
your officers to serve you better. 





Give Yourself A Christmas 
Present 


Are you a member of the N. E. A.? If 
not, you owe it to yourself as a member 
of the teaching profession to give this 
question careful consideration. Last 
year there were 17,622 members of the 
K. E. A. and only 10,545 members of the 
N. E. A. from Kentucky. Our goal for 
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the current school year is a minimum of 
12,898 N. E. A. members in Kentucky. 
Will you be one of them? 


Some teachers have a feeling that the 
N. E. A. is far removed from Kentucky 
and that their membership in this organ- 


ization is of little consequence. Others 
are of the opinion that the dues are too 


high. 


Both of these impressions are false. 
The N. E. A. represents all teachers in 
Kentucky and the nation even though all 
are not members of the organization. The 
N. E. A. is concerned with every problem 
that confronts the teachers of Kentucky, 
as well as the nation, and the N. E. A. 
staff is busy day after day attempting to 
solve these problems to the best interest 
of the teachers. The fine publicity given 
the schools through the radio, the daily 
press, magazines and other publications 
may be credited almost entirely to the 
N. E..A. Progress made in our fight for 
federal aid, which eventually will be real- 
ized, is due to the heroic work of the 
N. E. A. Many, many other services of 
the N. E. A. could be listed here, but 
these are sufficient to show its great value 
to the teachers of Kentucky. Further- 
more, the N. E. A. Journal, which is re- 
ceived monthly by all members, is prob- 
ably the best professional magazine to be 
found anywhere. 


Every person connected with the 
schools of Kentucky, elementary, second- 
ary or collegiate, should be a member of 
the N. E. A. It is working always for 
the best interests of education in Ken- 
tucky and the nation. Won’t you help the 
N. E. A. to continue its good work? No- 
where else will an investment of five dol- 
lars bring you such rich and satisfying 
returns. You owe it to yourself to be- 
come a member. 


Join today and give yourself a Christ- 
mas present! 
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of Our Schools 


: ENLISTMENT OF THE talents of 


classroom teachers, principals and 
superintendents in the planning of pro- 
grams and policies relative to the admin- 
istration of the schools of the state is one 
of the cardinal objectives of the K. E. A. 
There is more wisdom in any group than 
there is in any one individual in the 
group. We cannot afford to fail to take 
advantage of the total knowledge avail- 
able in any school system when planning 
the policies and programs of that system. 

The models of our school administra- 
tion change with the passing of the years 
just as the models of our automobiles are 
changed. Many years ago I had the privi- 
lege of serving under a great superin- 
tendent of schools. To him I acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude for he taught me 
many things about both good teaching 
and good administration. However, he 
served the schools during a period when 
it was the custom and practice of super- 
intendents to make all the decisions them- 
selves. This was the only weakness that 
I recall this great man had. 

One summer while the teachers were 
away enjoying a vacation, he spent the 
entire period in his office working dili- 
gently from early morning until late in 
the evening preparing a course of study 
for all the grades including the high 
school. He had this course printed and 
when we attended the first teachers meet- 
ing in the fall, it was with great pride that 
he handed it out to us. With positiveness 
that we all understood, he informed the 
teachers that they were to follow it lit- 
erally day by day. It was an excellent 
course of study measured by the stand- 





Democracy in the Administration 


H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


ards of that period. When the superin- 
tendent visited our classrooms to observe 
what we were doing, he always took out 
his watch to see if we were teaching the 
subject that was supposed to be taught at 
that hour, and then he checked the text- 
book to see if we were on the right assign- 
ment for that day. There has probably 
been no school system in America that 
has ever run so completely on time as that 
school system did in 1909 and in 1910. 

The shortcoming of that superintend- 
ent’s course of study was that he did not 
have the help of any of his teachers in 
preparing it. He not only deprived him- 
self of the use of a lot of talent, but he 
also was depriving the teachers of the 
opportunity to participate in the prepara- 
tion of the course of study and thereby 
learning much about it. While I can as- 
sure you that we followed exactly the in- 
structions of the course of study as far as 
we could, nevertheless, none of us was as 
enthusiastic about it as we should have 
been. If the superintendent had united 
the efforts of all of his teachers, even 
though he may not have secured as good 
a course of study, he would have had 
every teacher working with enthusiasm to 
implement it in the classroom. The su- 
perintendent today invites the coopera- 
tion of his teachers in helping to plan the 
programs and policies of the school sys- 
tem, whether it be the making of a course 
of study, the planning of a new building. 
the working out of a salary schedule, 
or any other major activity that affects the 
character and quality of the school sys- 
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tem. It may take much more time to find 
the solution to a problem to have a com- 
mittee work on it than to have the indi- 
vidual do it without the aid of others. 
However, the final solution to the prob- 
lem is much more likely to be a valid 
solution when one has the wisdom of 
many individuals, all of whom have good 
judgment. Incidentally, such a policy 
when skillfully directed by a superintend- 
ent is the best way to up-grade the teach- 
ing staff, and at the same time to keep 
the teachers happy and contented with 
the knowledge that they are having a part 
in making the program. 

Teachers must be prepared to partici- 
pate in programs of policy making and 
the programs of education. They must 
feel the obligation to enlighten them- 
selves about many of. these problems if 
they expect to make a contribution. This 
type of democratic administration places 
a great moral responsibility on the teach- 
er to secure a broader education, not only 
in her subject field but also the funda- 
mental knowledge about the building of 
a good school system. Such knowledge 
comes only from study and from partici- 
pation in professional meetings. When 
plans have been completed and accepted 
by the group an administrative officer 
should execute them. Administration 
cannot be done very effectively by com- 
mittees. When a program is once 
adopted, even if there may be a minority 
group opposing it, nevertheless, it should 
become the program of the school system 
and everyone must strive to make it work. 


America is endeavoring to promote 
democracy throughout the world. Our 
biggest problem in Germany today is the 
democratization of the German school 
system. We are trying to teach the Ger- 
mans how to be democratic. We realize 
that if we are to succeed we must have 
democracy working through the German 
school system. Certainly if we believe 
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democracy is good for the Germans, it is 
likewise good for us. We should follow, 
in our own country, the example we are 
giving others. One of the most effective 
ways of promoting democracy in America 
is to have a genuine democratic order in 
our school systems. If the teacher has a 
part in the making of plans and programs 
for the schools, she is very likely to en- 
list the cooperation of children in the 
classroom in the democratic participation 
that should be found in every school 
room. 


Let’s make democracy work in the 
schools of Kentucky. 


IF and AND 
If God could send 


His only son 

To this strange world 
To bring it peace, 

It ill becomes 

The sons of men 

To create strife 

And break the bonds 
That hold mankind 
In one accord. 

So Christmas times 
Should be glad days, 
When all should join 
In gladsome praise 
Of peace on earth - 
Among their friends 
In the small world 
Wherein they work 
And play and live. 
For even though 
There is no war, 

The world is not 
Without dread fear 
Until each man 

Is full at peace 

With ev’ry man 

And ev’ry where. 


W. P. King 
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The Fleming County School Program 


A County Wide Approach to the Improvement 
of Elementary and Secondary Education 


O rganization — The schools of Flem- 


ing County are consolidated as far as 
road conditions will permit. The system 
now has twenty schools which are: one 
centralized high school, two seven-teacher 
schools, three six-teacher schools, five 
three-teacher schools, one two-teacher 
school, and eight one-teacher schools. 

Increased Revenue — As a result of the 





The author of this article, Mrs. Nancy B. 
Hart, is a graduate of Morehead State College 
and holds the M. A. degree from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Her major field is elementary education. 
She has had wide experience as elementary 
school teacher in Maryland and Kentucky and 
has been elementary supervisor of the Fleming 
County Schools, Flemingsburg, Kentucky, since 
1946. 











change in the law dealing with the maxi- 
mum tax rate, the budget has been sub- 
stantially improved. 

All schools, elementary and secondary, 
are nine-months in length. 

There is a single salary schedule. 

The,basal salaries have been increased 
61% and. the pay for college hours 
6214%. 

The pay schedule for bus operators 
has been improved, with special emphasis 
placed on mileage, condition and age of 
bus, as well as basal salary. 

A secretary has been employed in the 
superintendent’s office. 

An elementary supervisor has been 
added to the staff. 

Buildings — During the past two years, 
expenditures of over $26,000 have been 
made for building improvements. This 
work included putting on five new roofs, 
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Mrs. Nancy B. Hart 
& 


fifteen inside paint jobs, seventeen out- 
side paint jobs, installation of one new 
furnace, four furnace repair jobs, re- 
placement of many stove parts, some new 
stoves, replacement and repair of out- 
door toilets, four foundation repairs, and 
numerous other carpentry jobs on win- 
dows, floors, and walls. 

Equipment — Blackboards have been 
added where necessary, old boards being 
utilized as bulletin boards wherever pos- 
sible. Book shelves have been built and 
two hundred new desks distributed. Two 
more schools have been added to the 
group supplied with electrical current. 
One new telephone has been installed. 
Twenty-four metal trash cans have been 
bought, and twelve water coolers have 
been ordered. 


Teaching Aids — Achievement tests are 
given in every school each year and cards 
are provided for recording the results, 
so that they are available as a guide to the 
child’s progress and to aid in the im- 
provement of teaching. 


All primary groups have been supplied 
with Reading Readiness tests and enough 
supplementary reading material with 
teaching manuals to provide an excellent 
reading program. Some have been sup- 
plied with phrase cards to accompany 
readers, word cards, flash cards, card 
holders, phonic manuals, alphabet cards, 
time teaching devices, illustrative mate- 
rial, seasonal units, hectographs, colored 
chalk, construction paper, and library 


books. 
Supplementary reading books, library 
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Attractive library corners are encouraged. 


books, and unit materials have been made 
available to intermediate and advanced 
groups of elementary pupils. Twelve 
large dictionaries have been bought; 
every school has been supplied with a 
globe and sets of maps appropriate to its 
needs. Five new sets of encyclopedia 
have been supplied. 

The use of attractive library corners, 
reading centers, science corners, bulletins 
displaying seasonal and interesting mate- 
rials, Weekly Readers and Current 
Events, the Circulating Library, and the 
development of units of work about vari- 
ous source problems are encouraged and 
widely put into practice. 

Professional Status — The elementary 
and high school teachers of the county 
have formed an active local organization 
affliated with the N. E. A. They also 
have 100% membership in the national, 
state, and district educational organiza- 
tions. Some of the group are members 
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of national honorary educational soci- 
eties. 

In order that they might better co- 
ordinate the county school program, spe- 
cial committees have met to hold discus- 
sions and to make recommendations in 
regard to the grading system, report 
cards, workbooks, and the course of 
study. 

Some excellent new books have been 
added to the teacher’s reading shelf in the 
County Superintendent’s office where pro- 
fessional literature is available to be 
signed out and read. 

In-Service Training — Three certified 
teachers and six emergency ones attended 
school last summer. Some other teachers 
are taking work by correspondence. Our 
Attendance Officer was at the University 
of Kentucky for a special summer train- 
ing course significant to her field of 
work. Our Elementary Supervisor at- 
tended a supervisor’s workshop in prep- 
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aration for starting the work in our 
County. 

Local Activities — The school buildings 
are used regularly for a great variety of 
community activities, including PTA 
meetings, Church services, recreational 
groups, picture shows, public gatherings, 
socials, many types of programs such as 
ones for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas, as well as benefit parties and 
entertainments which provide popular 
recreation and are profitable to the 
schools. 

A majority of the schools and classes 
have raised money and bought some sup- 
plies. Mt. Carmel and Ewing schools 
have each purchased new projectors and 
used them in some other schools besides 
their own. 


The Flemingsburg Lions Club has for 
the past two years sponsored a better 
vision program for the children in the 
schools of the county. The Club has pur- 
chased a telebinocular, employs an oper- 
ator, furnishes pupils’ transportation to 
the optometrist and pays for glasses for 
those who need them but would not other- 
wise have them. This program reaches 
all the pupils of the county and has re- 
sulted in improved vision for approxi- 
mately 200 pupils. 

Through cooperation of local organiza- 
tions and various interested patrons, the 
schools have been able to secure a fair 
share of war surplus supplies. 

The children of the schools added over 
$90 in membership fees to the Junior Red 
Cross collection. They packed one hun- 
dred gift boxes to be sent to children 
overseas, purchased $188.69 worth of 
TB seals, contributed over $270 to the 
Infantile Paralysis Drive, and many of 
them presented short stunts or program 
features in the County Amateur Night 
competition for the benefit of the Infan- 
tile Paralysis Fund. 

Organizations — There are 297 members 
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enrolled in eleven 4-H clubs in the Coun- 
ty. Two of the teachers serve as project 
leaders, and eight serve as community 
leaders for these clubs, 

Two new PTA organizations have been 
added. All the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have made excellent contributious 
of many types to their schools. Among 
other things, they have bought library 
books, new light fixtures, several pianos, 
and lunch room equipment. 


Seven schools have government lunch 
rooms. Efforts are made in connection 
with these and all the lunch programs to 
teach some table etiquette, expressing 
“thanks” for food, the need for balanced 
meals, the importance of pleasant, attrac- 
tive surroundings, and of handwashing. 
Other School Activities — Most of the 
elementary schools have representation 
in the County Spelling Contest, and in the 
County Speech competition sponsored by 


the high school. 

They have an elementary basketball 
tournament. 

Much work of various types is done in 
the field of music. One teacher has 
trained a tonette band, one has a large 
chorus of girls, and many others use 
songs, records, and phonographs with 
their classes. 

Balls, bats, gloves, basketball goals, 
swings, and other playground equipment 
has been acquired through efforts of 
teachers and pupils in the individual 
schools. 

Some classes in woodworking and 
handicrafts have. been started. 

The High School — The Fleming County 
High School is a centralized one. Through 
the policy of lending its facilities, it is 
able, just as each elementary school has 
been described as doing for its commu- 
nity, to serve truly the whole county as a 
center for a wide variety of recreational, 
social, and public activities. One exam- 


ple of this type is the R. E. A. Annual 
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Meeting which used the High School 
building and grounds. Over five thou- 
sand people attended. The High School 
PTA and one Elementary PTA served hot 
lunches, sandwiches, and drinks. Mak- 
ing such use of the school plants is of 
mutual benefit-to all, as it answers a real 
need and at the same time helps to create 
county-wide interest and cooperation, and 
friendship for the schools. 


Our high school has recently qualified 
for a¢ceptance in the Southern Associa- 
tion, 

The most active organizations are: the 
National Beta Club, the National Foren- 
sic League, Future Homemakers of 
America, Future Farmers of America, 
Junior Conservation, Girl Scouts, Latin 
Club, 4-H Club, Science Club, and the 
Siudent Council. Each group has a fac- 
ulty sponsor. 

A Driver Training Course under spon- 
sorship of the Fleming County Board of 
Education and the American Automobile 
Association, with a Ford car provided by 
Sousley Auto Sales, has enrolled about 
twenty students. 

Three Veterans’ classes in Agriculture 

are being held regularly. 
Attendance — At the beginning of the 
school term, Mrs. T. E. Rice, the Attend- 
ance Officer, conducts a meeting for all 
new teachers with any others who want 
help, and continues during the year to 
hold any necessary individual confer- 
ences in order to familiarize them with 
record keeping, their responsibility for 
a good attendance record for their 
schools, as well as requirements and poli- 
cies of the attendance officer. 

Her report for the past year shows 489 
visits to homes, schools, business firms, 
courts, and other agencies, and the writ- 
ing of 407 personal and form letters to 
investigate and correct cases of absence 
and failure to enroll. 

For the first six months of this school 
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December, 


term, four schools have had an average 
percentage of attendance of from ninety- 
one to one hundred, and eight schools 
from eighty to ninety. The one colored 
school has an average of 95.18. 


Each month the attendance averages 
are published in the two county papers 
and at the end of the school term attrac- 
tive attendance certificates are issued. 
Administration — The Fleming County 
Board of Education has made some im- 
portant changes, in cooperation with rec- 
ommendations of the State Department, 
and has worked unceasingly, often in the 
face of heavy odds, to champion the cause 
of progress for education in Fleming 
County. 

There are many goals yet to be 
reached, and there is much yet to be done 
toward making improvements for the edu- 
cational system, but a definite step for- 
ward has been made. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


The photograph on our cover this month 
shows the choir of Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky, as it renders a program of Christ- 
mas music. It is used by permission and 
through the courtesy of the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times. 
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aie AND SEE WHAT the schools are 
doing!” These words were spoken 
with almost breathless enthusiasm by an 
elderly gentleman escorting his wife with 
all haste through the eager crowd view- 
ing the exhibits at the North-South High- 
way Exposition in Owensboro. The im- 
mediate destination of the two people was 
the school booth at the exposition, for it 
was a glimpse of the activities in that 
booth which had aroused the enthusiasm 
of the speaker. 

What a revelation of progress in the 
schools the booth must have presented to 








The Owensboro Schools’ Exhibit 


An Excellent Example of Educational 
Interpretation and Public Relations 


N. C. TuRPEN 





Dr. N. C. Turpen is a native of Alabama. 
He holds a B. S. degree from Tennessee State 
College, Murphreesboro, Tennessee; the M. A. 
degree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and the Ed; D. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. He has had a wide ex- 
perience as teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent in Alabama and Tennessee and for 
four years was in charge of citizenship educa- 
tion of immigrants for the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. He has been super- 
intendent of schools at Owensboro, Kentucky 
since July 1, 1947. 











this aged couple! And they along with 
thousands of other visitors to the exposi- 





One of the many attractive exhibits. 
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tion stood fascinated at the sight of mid- 
20th century boys and girls at work on 
what to these young people were merely 
everyday school projects. The school 
booth was one of 75 or 80 exhibits at the 
North-South Highway Exposition held in 
Owensboro and sponsored jointly by the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Exhibitors were asked to present ac- 
tion displays if possible, and it was this 
request which determined the type of 
activity used in the school booth. Several 
iirms, the nature of whose business pre- 
cluded the type of exhibit desired, bought 
space and offered it to the schools. Ac- 
cordingly when the committee on dis- 
plays requested the schools.to participate 
it was with the understanding that space 
would be provided. 

The superintendent of schools and an 
advisory committee of representatives 
from the elementry and junior and senior 
high schools as well as elementary and 
high school supervisors, after due discus- 
sion, decided (1) that it would be advan- 
tageous to the schools and the community 
to have a school exhibit; (2) that partici- 
pation should be on a city-wide basis in- 
cluding all the schools and cutting across 
the various grade levels; (3) that those 
phases of the curriculum which could 
most easily be shown in action displays 
should be stressed; and (4) as great vari- 
ety of activities as possible should be in- 
cluded. 

The committee selected an elementary 
principal as chairman. The members of 
this committee asked teachers of all grade 
levels in the schools for suggestions as to 
the types of work that could be shown in 
the exhibit. From these suggestions those 
were chosen for presentation which with- 
in the limits of the space provided would 
best carry out the principles governing 
the displays. 

And thus it came about that all avail- 
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able space in the school booth was filled 
with pupils engaged in activities repre- 
senting the arts and crafts taught in the 
schools, the health program, and science 
laboratory and workshop techniques. As 
the spectators passed before the booth, 
they saw boys from the woodshop of 
Technical High School roping table legs; 
other boys from the print shop running a 
printing press; and still others from the 
machine shop operating an aluminum 
lathe. Students from the drafting depart- 
ment were making scale drawings for 
blueprints, while representatives from the 
electrical shops were winding relays and 
operating a mica undercutter. Lady vis- 
itors to this section became most enthu- 
siastic over the work of the cosmetology 
department, which had its representatives 
at work on hairstyling for school as well 
as the more sophisticated upsweep. After 
observing the deftness of a youthful oper- 
ator, more than one woman exclaimed, “I 
wish she were doing my hair!” 


Passing along to the Senior High 
School section, visitors saw students from 
the biology department busily engaged in 
the dissection and study of the crayfish, 
the earthworm, the frog, and the clam 
and making drawings of the parts. Chem- 
istry students were preparing oxygen and 
performing experiments to study the 
physical and chemical properties of the 


‘element. 





Students display work done in laboratory. 


In the junior high school section spec- 
tators saw a veritable hive of activity. 
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Pupils with artistic ability were depicting 
in crayon and water colors the memorial 
shrines and scenic beauties of Kentucky 
for posters to indicate the places in the 
state which tourists should visit. Other 
young artists were decorating products of 
the sewing department with textile paint- 
ing. Another group was absorbed in mak- 
ing aprons and towels. 

One boy was cutting a linoleum mat 
for his school’s newspaper. An interested 
group was showing how the training re- 
ceived in the art classes can be applied to 
daily needs. With nimble fingers the 
members of this group were making dif- 
ferent kinds of party favors, such as, rose 
place cards, Hallowe’en scarecrows, 
paper pumpkins for tallies, and tiny 
memorandum booklets for dinner favors. 

Elementary pupils exhibited posters 
showing the rules of health which they 
are being taught and then pantomimed 
the rules to fix them in memory. 

A little theater that was kept in con- 
tinuous operation displayed papers repre- 
senting academic work in various subjects 
beginning with the first grade and run- 
ning into the high school. There were 
papers from classes in English, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, spelling, etc. 

As they passed from section to section 
visitors paused to admire and exclaim 
over the murals which formed the back- 
ground for the booth. On one of these 
fifth and sixth grade pupils were depict- 
ing the outdoor activities of the elemen- 
tary school children of the city. As the 
visitors came and went from day to day, 
they saw materializing on the canvas rep- 
resentations of the school flag-raising, the 
Arbor Day celebration, the May Pole 
dance, the junior football game, the 
school patrol, children happy in the play- 
ground swings, pupils with brush and 
easel sketching outdoors, and others com- 


ing with their musical instruments to play 
in the school band. A fact which the 
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spectators, did not know, but which, if 
known, would have made the scene more 
fascinating, was that this was not the work. 
of a single select group of pupils, but tha: 
it was being done by relays of pupils 
from the fifth and sixth grades of the 
seven elementary schools of the city. The 
same plan was carried out in all the other 
exhibits, a different group of pupils work- 
ing each evening. 





The department of home economics draws many 
students. 


The second mural was taking form un- 
der the more skilled hands of students 
from the art classes of Senior High 
School. In the center of this mural pupils 
were painting the front facade of the 
school building while above and around 
this central picture, other students were 
portraying all the activities of the school, 
academic as well as physical and voca- 
tional. Here the work of the home eco- 
nomics department was being represented 
by a student painting the picture of a girl 
at a sewing machine. In another place 
the work of the commercial department 
was shown by the picture of a girl at a 
typewriter. The R. O. T. C. drill, the 
band parade, the student at work in the 
science laboratory, the art student at her 
easel are only some of the phases of high 
school work that were depicted on the 
mural. 

Visitors at the school booth did not 
pass idly by, but remained for long peri- 
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ods to observe the work. They particu- 
larly admired the poise of the young peo- 
ple, who paid no attention to the crowd, 
but worked with the same concentration 
they would have shown in their own 
schoolrooms. Both the interest and the 
comments of the visitors indicated that 
they were literally enthralled by this evi- 
dence of what the schools are doing for 
the children of Kentucky. Yet, because 
of the limitations of time and space, what 
visitors saw was only a part of what the 
schools of Kentucky are really doing to 
help the boys and girls of Kentucky to 
live healthy, happy lives, to find and de- 
velop their talents, to learn to use hand 
and brain, to work with others on co- 
operative projects, to learn to do well the 
things they will want to do anyway, to get 
both the theory and the practice of the vo- 
cations they intend to follow. 

That no presentation of community life 
which excludes the school could be com- 
plete and that no phase of community 
life is considered of greater importance 
by the citizens or has greater appeal for 





them was amply demonstrated by the en- 
thusiasm of the thousands of visitors to 


. the school exhibit. 


But were the school people satisfied 
with the results of the exhibit? Did they 
think it had been worth the time and ef- 
fort expanded? Without exception it was 
the opinion of teachers and pupils who 
had the privilege of taking part in the 
work necessary to prepare and put on the 
exhibit that it had been an excellent proj- 
ect in the fields of educational interpreta- 
tion and of public relations. People who 
were not conversant with current educa- 
tional practices, people who would never 
have visited a schoolroom, people having 
no direct contact with the schools were 
practically taken into the schoolrooms, to 
watch operations there and to become in- 
terested spectators. Patrons of the 
schools, particularly parents who had 
children taking part in the exhibit, were 
elated. In other words the schools were 
presented in a most favorable manner to 
the public which supports them, and the 
public was pleased. 
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Frances Jewell McVey. 
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TIP SAMS AGAIN 


A distinctive volume of verse by Kentucky's poet laureate, Cotton Noe. 


A UNIVERSITY IS A PLACE-A SPIRIT 


Addresses and articles by Frank LeRond McVey collected and arranged by 


Both books are beautifully bound and printed. We suggest one or both of these books 
as an answer to your Christmas gift problem. Books will be sent postpaid. Address, 


University of Kentucky Press 
Lexington 29, Kentucky 


Price—$3.00 


Price—$3.50 
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The Governor’s Proclamation of 
Jane T odd Crawford Day 


Governor Earle C. Clements, in accordance with the Act of the General Assem- 
bly, February 21, 1942, has issued the following proclamation honoring the date 
upon which two courageous pioneers of Kentucky, a physician and his patient, mutu- 
ally decided to enter into an experiment that has resulted in great benefit to human- 
ity the world over. 

This legislative act calls for observance of December 13th, each year, “. . . in 
schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable places, with appropriate historical and 
memorial ceremonies.” 


Teachers may secure a copy of THE STORY OF JANE: TODD CRAWFORD, 
by the late George Madden Martin, author of EMMY LOU, by writing to Mrs. 
James T. Lane, American Red Cross Building, Covington, Kentucky. 





Proclamation 
by the 
Gofernor 
of the 
Commonfvealth of Kentucky 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

Wuereas, December 13, 1948, represents the 139th anniversary of one of the most epochal days in 
medical history; the day when Jane Todd Crawford consented to undergo at the hands of her 
physician, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, the first ovariotomy ever performed — an abdominal opera- 
tion for the removal of an ovarian tumor, which revolutionized the science of surgery and the 
complete success of which amazed and astonished the medical world, and 

WHEREAS, it was on December 13, 1809, that she arrived at the fateful decision to be operated on 
although she realized that she would be compelled to ride horseback a distance of sixty miles 
over rough and treacherous roads, now known as the Jane Todd Crawford Trail, to the home 
of her surgeon at Danville, and further she fully realized that the operation was to be performed 
on a crude kitchen table, without aid of an anaesthetic; and 

WHEREAS, it is entirely fitting and proper that the unparalleled courage of this pioneer Kentucky 
woman from Green County, in submitting to this hitherto unheard of operation, and her un- 
flinching and dauntless bravery and resolute will while the operation was in progress should be 
recognized and honored, and 

Wuenreas, the account of this operation performed on Christmas Day, 1809, has been translated 
into many foreign languages thus becoming world famous, so Jane Todd Crawford, one of the 
brave souls of surgical history, helped lay the cornerstone to abdominal surgery, commemorated 
by the shrine at Danville, Kentucky, to Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford and Dr. Ephraim McDowell, 
the Father of Ovariotomy. 

Now, THererore I, Earle C. Clements, Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, do hereby 

proclaim Monday, December 13, 1948, as 

JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 
Anp urge all officials of the government and all citizens of the Commonwealth of Kentucky to take 
cognizance of December 13 each year and to observe this day in schools, churches, clubs, and other 
suitable places with appropriate historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford 
and the other courageous Kentucky women whose brave spirits have steadied the hands and steeled 
the hearts of Kentucky men. 
Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this twenty- 
eighth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-eight, and in the year of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred fiftv-seventh. 
(Signed) EARLE C. CLEMENTS 
(Signed) GEORGE GLENN HATCHER Earle C. Clements. Governor 
Secretary of State Commonwealth of Kentucky 
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Community Planning a 





Cedar Point School in Pulaski County 


| TEACHERS CAN justly and in- 
telligently do any community plan- 
ning, they must know and be sympathetic 
toward the kind of environment in which 
the people of that particular community 
are living. The next logical step is to 
find out the immediate needs and desires 
oi the people — parents as well as chil- 
dren. After obtaining this information 
teachers have a definite purpose toward 
which to work. 


It takes a lot of hard work for any 
school to attain the goals after they are 
agreed upon, as 
worthwhile objec- 
tives do not mate- 
rialize over night. 
Many teachers _be- 
come discouraged 
too quickly and give 
up in their endeavor 
to have an improved 
school program. The 
approach, directly or 
indirectly, plays a 
great part in accom- 
plishing the goals. 


Teachers should 
be community build- 
ers — that is they 
should become inter- 
ested and participate 
in all worthy endeav- 
ors of the school 
community to which 
they ally themselves. 
If the teacher ex- 
tends a willing hand 
patrons will tend to 
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ORVILLE BURKETT 





Mr. Burkett has taught in the rural schools 
of Pulaski County for the past twelve years. 
At present he is teaching in the Cedar Point 
School and is Vice-President of the Pulaski 
County Education Association. He states that 
he and his wife have “worked hand in hand” 
on the program described in his article. 











become more interested and active in 
the daily functions of the school. 


Teachers should strive to “let their 
light shine” in their daily activities, so 
that they will display a high standard of 
character and leadership. By doing this, 





The children help with the free lunch program. 
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the parents will be willing to entrust their 
most precious possessions, their children, 
in the teachers’ care. Good moral char- 
acter is a great asset to any community 
leader. Teachers must be alert, tactful, 
and friendly at all times in order to re- 
ceive full cooperation in the community. 

The writer wishes to list a number of 
activities which he and his wife, as teach- 
ers of Cedar Point School, have accom- 
plished with the aid of the children and 
parents, and what we hope to accomplish 
in the near future. 


We were fortunate to have a new two- 
room school with full basement in which 
to start teaching this past school year. 
Before the building was started, the Coun- 
ty Board of Education agreed to build the 
basement if the community would do the 
excavating. At first, this problem was 
met by indifference, but after learning of 
the many advantages of a basement, the 
parents became interested and within a 
few days $120 was donated to pay for a 
bulldozer to move the dirt. 

When the building was under construc- 
tion and time came for wiring it, a par- 
ent and teacher did the work of the elec- 
trical wiring free of charge. At first the 
people wondered why a rural school 
needed electricity, but now it is greatly 
appreciated and used. Cedar Point 
school has no more dark days. Too, there 
is light for evening meetings. The fix- 
tures were paid for from the proceeds of 
a pie supper, which was given at the 
school. 

A man in our community agreed for a 
small sum to make furniture for the 
rooms and basement. A desk, book 
shelves, science table, flower table, and a 
bulletin board were made for each room. 
In addition to this, there was a lovely 
shelf for toys, sand table, reading table, 
and a supply cabinet for the primary 
room. Lunch room tables and a food 
storage room were also made for the 
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basement. 

Since this school is in a new location, 
no water was available... A man in the 
community agreed to drill a well for ha!f 
price. The community raised the other 
half, which was $72. Now we are en- 
joying plenty of good water. 

The teachers began talking to both 
pupils and parents about the advantages 
of a hot lunch program. This idea was 
first met with awe and skepticism. After 
a few days some of the parents began 
talking in favor of it. In a short time a 
hot lunch program was a reality. These 
well-balanced lunches are free. The par- 
ents are responding by donating food. 
A local person does the cooking. She is 
assisted by the pupils, who are receiving 
excellent training in the preparation of a 
balanced diet served under sanitary con- 
ditions. During our first meal, nine par- 
ents came to school in order that they 
might watch the fifty-nine boys and girls 
seated at the tables eating their lunch. 
These parents seemed to be well pleased 
with the lunch program. 

A workshop has been started in the 
basement, for the upper grades. The 
tools will cost $92. That amount is yet 
to be raised. The pupils in the primary 
room are looking forward to the time 
when they, too, can work in the shop. 

Cedar Point school, has a 100 per cent 
enrollment in 4-H Club work. The girls, 
who are taking cooking, do their project 
work in the lunch room under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Burkett, their club leader. 

A hectograph machine has been pur- 
chased for our school work. It is used 
in the printing of our school paper, The 
Cedar Point Informer. Ads in the In- 
former sold to local business men, made 
the purchase of the hectograph possible. 

A community school garden, consist- 
ing of one acre of land near the school, 
provided the vegetables for the lunch pro- 
gram this year. A “community week” 
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was observed at the opening of school in 
July. At that time the patrons of the 
school helped install an electric pump, a 
water heater, an electric refrigerator, a 
lavatory, three compartment kitchen sink 
and sanitary drinking fountains. In ad- 





dition, the playground was landscaped. 

The accomplishments at Cedar Point 
have been attained by the full coopera- 
tion of the total community. With con- 
tinued cooperation, this Pulaski County 
school will march forward. 
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The total state appropriations for pub- 
lie education at all levels amounted to 
$8,602,952. 

A campaign was announced by West- 
ern Teachers College, Bowling Green, for 
the purpose of raising $300,000 to pro- 
mote College Heights Foundation and to 
erect what is to be known as “The Ken- 
tucky Building.” 

Eastern Kentucky State College an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. L. G. 
Kennamer as professor of geography. 

The Department of Education an- 
nounced a state-wide music memory con- 
test to be held at Frankfort with the city 
schools, Miss Eudora South, music super- 
visor, as host. 

The report of the survey of the public 
schools of Shelbyville recently appeared 
in print. The work of the survey was 
under the direction of Dale Russell, asso- 
ciate professor of education, assisted by 
C. C. Ross, professor of education and 
Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Three new consolidated schools are be- 
ing completed, one at Corinth in Logan 
County, one at Lovelaceville in Ballard 
County, and the third in Cunningham in 
Carlisle County. 

The total enrollment in all the colleges 
of Kentucky, public and private, is 9,995. 
More than half of those enrolled are pre- 
paring to become. teachers. 

Are you using Commander Byrd’s at- 
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Educational News and Views in Kentucky Twenty Years Ago 


From Files of Kentucky School Journal 








tempt to reach the South Pole as a means 
of motivating your work in geography? 
It offers a remarkable opportunity. 

Reports from the State Department of 
Education show that 1,570 elementary 
teachers’ certificates were issued on the 
basis of examinations during the year 
ending October 1, 1928. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the K. E. A. at its meeting in Frankfort 
on November 21, 1928, passed resolu- 
tions pointing out the “urgent need of 
some means of more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities for the children 
of Kentucky.” 

According to F. G. Burd there were 
103 departments of vocational agricul- 
ture enrolling 3,822 children in the 
schools of Kentucky in 1928-29. 

The average salary of the teachers of 
Kentucky was $777 in 1925-26. 

M. A. Cassidy, superinténdent of the 
Lexington schools, died December 21, 
1928. 

Dr. W. J. Cooper was appointed by 
President Coolidge as U. S. Commission- 
er of Education. 

The Courier-Journal announced its 
Fifth Annual State Spelling Bee to be 
held in connection with the K. E. A. con- 
vention in Louisville on April 17, 1929. 

Professor M. E. Ligon, University of 
Kentucky, states that he has heard some 
very fine things about the 1928 Kentucky 
Typewriting Contest. 
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LOOK, HERE, NOW! 


(Films are 16 mm black-and-white, sound, unless 
stated otherwise; are identified by producers’ names; 
may be rented from local distributors.) 


Winter on the Farm 
(10 min., color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 


The final fourth in the full-color march of 
the seasons comes with EB’s film of December, 
January, and February on the Johnson farm 
in Wisconsin. Snow covers the same fields 
that we saw plowed and planted in the picture 
of “Spring on the Farm,” green with growing 
corn in “Summer,” and rich with fat shocks 
in “Autumn.” Joan and Jerry discover tracks 
of rabbit, fox, and deer (and the animals, too) 
as they go to the woods to cut their Christmas 
tree. Jerry shovels a path to the barn and 
gives hay and silage to the horses and cattle, 
while Joan finds seeds and suet for the chicka- 
dees. In late February they discover a green 
plant at the edge of a melting snowbank, and 
look for tracks near a woodchuck’s den. In 
this film, as in the others in the series, Joan 
and Jerry demonstrate the fun of living and 
helping on a farm, of enjoying nature without 
disturbing it, of being sensitively alert to 
everyday adventures so often taken for 
granted. Children who see the films will catch 
this attitude as well as have their eyes opened 
to enjoy the parade of the year’s seasons. 


Care of Art Materials 


(10 min., Young America Films) 


A friendly wee mouse and glad-or-sad-faced 
brushes, paint jars, paste tubes, crayons, and 
scissors, remind our young artists (aged 6 to 
16) of rules they’ve often been told yet often 
fail to follow. Ways to keep art tools and 
materials clean, to use them carefully, and to 
put them away are amusingly dramatized in 
clever animation. Made especially for the 
primary grades, this film — the only one on 
the subject — with its “light” but effective 
touch is also an appropriate refresher for our 
older students. Its lesson is good to take 
home, too. 


Introduction to Fractions 
(10 min., Johnson Hunt Productions) 
When anything is “fractured into parts” we 


have fractions, and the fractions tell you how 
something has been divided, the film says, as 
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DoroTHEA PELLETT 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


on the screen cakes, apples, or pies fracture 
themselves before amazed and amused stu- 
dents. Drawings of real and of abstract shapes 
review the meaning of the terms, how fractions 
are written, and how to know values of the 
parts. The film’s last example is left for the 
class to answer, starting immediate group par- 
ticipation. Seven other films in this series 
show how to add, subtract, change, multiply. 
and divide fractions, with one on decimals and 
one on percentage. The producers emphasize 
that the films are not capable of teaching un- 
aided, but help review, reinforce previous ex- 
perience, or introduce a foundation for further 
experience with fractions. The material is 
presented rapidly but with fair sequence and 
significance, and re-showings are recom- 
mended. Films on fractions have been released 
recently by nearly every major educational 
film producer, as if parts of things were epi- 
demic. So, it’s well to compare films to de- 
termine which ones fit best the methods of 
teaching mathematic concepts followed by 
your school. 


Why Punctuate 


(10 min., Young America Films) 


This film shows not only why, but also how. 
and when, and where to place such marks 
("” ?.!,.: ;.) as help make written mean- 
ings clear. Effective teaching for the elemen- 
tary students and interesting review for sec- 
ondary classes, the film states rules simply and 
stresses social and practical values of using 
them. 


Punctuation-Mark Your Meaning 


(10 min., also color, Coronet Films) 


Tom and Beth find that the script for their 
puppet play, which they perform for us, can’t 
tell the story without the right punctuation. 
The rules that they give will help intermediate 
and junior high students to remember what 
English teachers find they often forget. 
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Cooperative Effort Results in Modern 





Play Area at Winchester School 


J UST BEFORE THE Hickman Street 


School of Winchester opened this fall 
the P. T. A. decided that something 
should be done about the playground. 
The play area was a menace as it had 
scattered about on it cinders, rocks and 
some glass. It was also dusty in dry 
weather and a “mud hole” in bad 
weather. Something had to be done if 
the children were to play and play safely. 


A committee representing the P. T. A. 
appeared before the Winchester Board of 
Education and suggested that the play- 
ground be covered with black top. The 
committee further stated that if this were 
done the P. T. A. would pay for one-half 
the cost. All board members present 


voted unanimously in favor of the proj- 
ect. The President of the P. T. A. con- 


ferred with a local construction company 


FRANK J. OGDEN 


Superintendent, Winchester Schools 


as to cost, time, etc. Not only did the 
company agree to do the work immedi- 


ately but stated they would furnish all 


labor and materials at cost. Just three 
days following the playground was com- 
pleted. 


The school representatives suggested 
that areas for different games and the 
driveway be painted. Courts for shuffle- 
board, volleyball, softball, badminton, 
circle games, and hop scotch were care- 
fully marked and painted a white color. 
When school opened the children had a 
“Modern Play Area” waiting for them. 
Adjacent to this playground is a gym- 
nasium which has been recently reno- 
vated for physical education during the 
winter months. 





New Playground, Hickman Street School, Winchester, Ky. 


Reading left to right: Physical Education Director of Elementary Schools, Mrs. Beryl Franklin, 
Board Chairman George W. Shepherd, Superintendent Frank J. Ogden, Hickman School Principal 
Mrs. Hannah McClure, and P. T. A. President, Mrs. Patrick McGuffey, members of committee. 
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I. BiLL JANSEN had known what he was 
getting into that July month of 1948, 
I doubt if he would have accepted the pro- 
posal of the N. E. A. with such alacrity. 
But when one man can shoulder the 
worrying for a whole crowd of thirty-six 
teachers he makes such a contribution to 
traveling humanity that it may seem 
worthwhile even to himself. I know per- 
sonally that I was glad to turn my think- 





Miss Bradley is a native of Tennessee and 
began her teaching career in that state. Since 
1944, she has been a teacher of weaving and 
art at the Hindman High School in Knott 
County, Kentucky. Miss Bradley has her B. S. 
degree from Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and her 
M.A. degree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. During the 
summer of 1948, she was a member of the 
N. E. A. party which toured the Northwest. 











ing over to him the morning of July 8. 
I had been in Chicago for two days visit- 
ing relatives and looking about on my 
own. I was so afraid I’d miss the train 
that I arrived at the depot very early. 
We had all read in our circulars that 
we were leaving Chicago for Minneapolis 
aboard the Zephyr, but somehow that 
wasn’t half as impressive as the train 
itself. There it stood waiting to receive 
us, all streamlined and silver. In air- 


conditioned comfort and “vista-dome” . 


splendor we traveled the three-hundred 
mile stretch along the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi river. We stepped off the 
train at St. Paul into a temperature of one 
hundred one degrees for a bus ride 
through the twin cities. Minneapolis is 
the larger and fairer of the twins, being 
the most beautiful city I have ever seen. 

In the Northern Pacific station at Min- 
neapolis the next morning we made the 
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The Tour of Old 1366 


Mary FRANCES BRADLEY 
Hindman High School 
ca 


acquaintance of coach 1366. We wel 


comed her cool interior after our wait o/ 


an hour in the heat of the station. 

Mile after mile of the richest wheat 
land in the world rolled past us as we 
headed west through Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Occasionally we would 
see a field of flax, a square blue lake 
edged by green. Other unusual features 
of the landscape were glacial rock de- 
posits and snow fences. 

We awakened the next day in a strange 
land of grotesque rock formations, sage 
brush and miniature evergreens which 
someone said were scrub pines. Soon we 
were in Billings, Montana, where we saw 
our first cowboys and our first silver 
dollars. 

As we were pulling out of Billings Mr. 
Jansen arose and said, “Now for a little 
orientation speech, folks.” Just then some 
one on the opposite side of the coach 
yelled, “Indians, Indians!” and pointed 
to the platform. We rose in a body to 
stare at two grinning squaws who waved 
when they saw the excitement they were 
creating. Bill waited patiently, his notes 
in his hands. Just as he started to open 
his mouth again someone else yelled, 
“Snow-capped mountains!” and we were 
piling to the other side of the coach. Just 
such incidents as these are what will even- 
tually bring a fringe of white to the brow 
of a director. 

After the orientation speech we rushed 
toward the snow-capped mountains 
through country arid and practically ster- 
ile. At Cody, Wyoming, birthplace of 
Buffalo Bill, we left our coach for a trip 
of several days by bus through Yellow- 
stone Park. 
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It seemed we could not crowd enough 
into these three days — Norris Basin with 
its sampling of most every conceivable 
natural wonder including the Black 
Growler and Fan Geyser; Old Faithful 
putting on an hourly demonstration for 
an ever eager audience; Yellowstone 
Lake, expansive and still, reflecting the 
Teton range of mountains in its aqua 
depths; moose, bear and deer feeding or 
wandering along the roadside; and all 
this climaxed by the canyon of the Yel- 
iowstone river. From Artist’s Point we 
watched the water leaping its three hun- 
dred feet into the varicolored chasm be- 
low. A few tenacious pines clung to rocks 
of gold and orange, ochre, rose and gray. 
\ lone osprey circled above her nest on 
ihe crags and slowly sank. 

We were reluctant to leave Canyon 
Lodge and Old Faithful Inn and return 
to the dubious comfort of our own “Old 
Faithful” which we found side tracked 
und waitng for us at Gardiner, Montana. 

Our next stop was Spokane, Washing- 
ton. From here we went out to the Co- 
lumbia river to see Grand Ceulee Dam, 
largest man-made structure in the world. 
Over its central spillway which is 1,650 
feet wide and more than twice the height 
of Niagara, pours 2,000,000 gallons of 
water per second. The Columbia river is 
fed by the melting ice fields of the Cana- 
dian Rockies and the summer water sup- 
ply is therefore equal to that of the 
winter. 

An all-day ride brought us to Seattle 
where we were to stay four days at the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin. The first morn- 
ing we went for a boat trip on Lake Wash- 
ington, a clear water lake emptying by 
way of a lock into Puget Sound. The 
mist of Lake Washington, the dimpled 
blue water sunspattered with silver, the 
low tree-spired hills outlining the lake, 
the soft blue haze that was the city in the 
distance all made one want a chance to 
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be alone. 

One day we ferried across the Sound 
to the Bremerton Navy Yards. We saw 
some of the battleships which were used 
in the atom bomb experiments in the Pa- 
cific. Though they are not beyond repair 
they still have radio-active bits embedded 
in them and no one is allowed inside. 
They will be used in practice warfare. 

One evening twenty of us who had 
been able to get tickets went to the Uni- 
versity of Washington playhouse to see 
the comedy “Dear Ruth,” an experi- 
mental play put on by students. The 
Penthouse, their theater, is the only one 
of its kind in the world. The stage is in 
the center of the circular building, is 
round, unelevated, and entirely sur- 
rounded by tiers of seats for the audience. 

On Saturday, July 18, we had a free 
day and so a bus load of us set out on a 
little unscheduled excursion to Mt. Ran- 
ier. Fred Ross was in charge since Bill 
had to attend a N. E. A. dinner in Seattle. 

Near the entrance of the park we rode 
through miles of huge Douglas firs. Oc- 
casionally a deer would cross the road. 
At stopping places along the way the deer 
were so tame they would come up and 
timidly eat from our hands. 

As we climbed higher, scattered patches 
of snow began to appear along the road. 
We put on our coats. When we arrived 
at Paradise Inn, where the road ends, we 
could see old drifts of snow ten feet deep 
left from last winter’s fall of forty feet. 
After an excellent dinner in the inn some 
of us walked on the packed snow up above 
the inn toward the foot of Paradise Gla- 
cier. Each day the sun melts additional 
snow along the shallower edges and many 
little waxy yellow flowers with hairy 
stems holding the moisture from the de- 
parting snow immediately bloom without 
bothering to straighten up. 

We climbed onward to Myrtle Falls, a 
delightful cascade tumbling from under a 
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rustic wooden bridge and a great drift of 
ice. This fall, like all those originating 
from Paradise Glacier, is crystal clear 
for that glacier is moored securely in the 
rocks of Mt. Ranier. I made a thumb 
nail sketch of the falls while there and 
when I went back to the hotel in Seattle 
I made a water color from it. I was 
keeping a picture record of my trip. 

The next morning we left for Portland, 
Oregon. From here we went to Bonne- 
ville Dam. On the way out by bus we 
stopped at the Sanctuary of our Sorrow- 
ful Mother. This is a Catholic Shrine 
hidden in a great grove of evergreens 
which reach up to touch high crags of a 
neighboring bluff. Clumps of flowers, a 
statue of Jesus bearing his cross and other 
shrines including the carved wooden fig- 
ures depicting the seven sorrows of Mary, 
fill the sanctuary. And tying all this to- 
gether into an exotic, pulsating beauty so 
poignant it became difficult for me to 
breathe was soft organ music which touch- 
ed the still statues, hung among the ever- 
greens and lifted itself among the crags. 
And I think if there had not been so many 
people around I should have cried. 

Bonneville Dam is nothing like the size 
of Grand Coulee. The former is primar- 
ily a power project while the latter was 
planned for irrigation purposes essenti- 
ally. 

The most interesting thing about Bonne- 
ville was the fish ladders. These are a 
series of graded falls up which the sal- 
mon jump when they go up the Columbia 
to spawn. 

For the first time since we left Minne- 
apolis old 1366 was not waiting for us 
on the siding when we got ready to return 
to Seattle. But we had a good coach and 
I slept very well curled up in my seat. 
About the middle of the morning we em- 
barked from Seattle for Victoria, B. C. 
aboard the Princess Kathleen. 


One of the most interesting things 


about Victoria is the flower pots which 
are suspended from the iron lamp posts. 
These green pans filled with petunias, 
geraniums and hanging vines marching 
down the streets and along the water 
fronts add a delightful note to the city. 

While the neon signs blinked brightly 
in the harbor that night and a full moon 
struggled with clouds, we left the Em- 
press Hotel where we had been staying 
and embarked for Vancouver aboard the 
Princess Joan. For the first time in my 
life I went to sleep in a bunk with the 
peculiar creak of door ways and port 
holes in my ears. 

Very elegant and modern rooms 
awaited us at the Vancouver Hotel. We 
were to be there two days. After lunch 
the first day we went out to the University 
of British Columbia for a lecture on the 
geography of that province. The Uni- 
versity is only eighteen years old but has 
made rapid strides in that time. 

We slept fitfully through some beauti- 
ful country after leaving Vancouver. We 
missed old 1366. We awoke in the semi- 
barren country of central British Colum- 
bia. We saw the Columbia River at its 
head rushing down its deep gorges. 

By midday we had arrived at Fields, a 
little town tucked away high in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Here we took a glass 
topped bus for the ride to Lake Louise. 
The scenery became more and more ma- 
jestic. We went by Emerald Lake and 
by Takakkaw Falls, a narrow stream of 
water which drops a sheer and thunder- 
ous twelve hundred feet into the valley 
below. All this beauty was climaxed by 
incomparable Lake Louise itself. A gem 
of pure turquoise, it is set deep among 
the mountains. When the wind is still it 
reflects the hundreds of feet of glacial 
ice on Mount Victoria. The nearer moun- 
tains with their somber rocks and fringes 
of evergreens act as a foil for the pastel 
tints which play upon the glacier’s sur- 
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face. Deer or even an occasional bear 
walk along its winding paths; marmots 
sport among its rockier ways. I felt that 
I was in a dream world and that I should 
hold my breath for fear it would all dis- 
appear. Everything after this was anti- 
climax. 

The same bus and the same little driver 
that had brought us to Lake Louise ar- 
rived to carry us to Banff. Here we stayed 
two days at the Banff Springs Hotel and 
though it rained most of the time, Flor- 
ence and I explored the grounds and the 
falls of the Bow River walking together 
under an umbrella. At night we would 
aitend concerts given for the hotel guests. 

The ride from Banff to Winnipeg was 
to be continuous for twenty-four hours so 
I took a Pullman for the only time on the 
trip. 

We were in Winnipeg just over night 
so saw very little of the city. Early next 
morning when we went to the station to 
catch the train, there sat none other than 
old 1366 like a great faithful St. Bernard 
dog, ready to take us back to our native 
land. It was like gathering up all the 
loose ends and tying them together again. 


Though I had just spent one of the hap- 


piest months in my life, I was not happy 


on that last morning in Chicago when | 
realized that in just a moment we would 
be like “dry leaves that before the wild 
hurricane fly” — scattered toward the 
fourteen states which we represented. 
Right now I am re-living my trip by 
making a series of large oils from the lit- 
tle water colors I did while enroute. And 
when they are completed I should like 
nothing so well as to have another ex- 
hibit in old 1366 just as I had so many 
times on the trip with my water colors. 
And as I looked the length of the coach 
from over the top of first “Lake Louise” 
and then “Old Faithful” I would see the 
bright eyes of the Goglia sisters at the 
rear of the coach, Bill in the doorway 
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smiling his approval, Myrtle Hopkins and 
her daughter Jean being “duly im- 
pressed” and Metha Prigge admitting to 
herself that I had something for my mem- 
ory book as satisfying as the fourteen 
dolls which she had bought on the trip to 
add to her collection. 





“YOURS ... for the asking”’ 


The advertisers in the Kentucky School 
Journal always have a message just for you. 
Sometimes they have booklets or charts they 
believe you can use. This material will be sent 
promptly if you make your request either di- 
rectly to the advertiser or by using the con- 
venient coupon below. 

18c Handbook for Classroom Success by 
Webster Publishing Company has “how to” 
suggestions for nine teaching programs in 
such subjects as spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
health and safety, communication skills. 

22c List of Colleges and Universities offer- 
ing courses in Engineering, Transportation 
and Traffic Management. More than 150 col- 
leges are listed. Also contains information on 
home study courses, cooperative engineer 
courses and private technical schools. Suit- 
able for high schools. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

25c “Aviation in the Elementary Grades”, 
offers graded units and selected reference bib- 
liography for the elementary teachers who are 
integrating air-age learning with regular class- 
room curriculum. (TWA) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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H.. YOU CONSIDERED the objectives 


for your school? Are they obtain- 
able and sensible? Have you discussed 
them with your teachers both as a faculty 
and as individuals? Have the teachers 
the insight as to just how their own work 
can fit into the pattern of objectives? Did 
the teachers have a part in the formation 
of these objectives? Do they feel that the 
objectives are really the school’s, or do 
they feel that they are just something 
which the administration has thrust upon 
them? Do the pupils have a knowledge 
of the school’s objectives? Are they dis- 
played conspiculously in the halls and in 
each of the class rooms? 

I have listed objectives first in the 
check list because they should serve as a 
map and guide for the whole school’s 
educational journey. They should be ac- 
cumulative, always changeable and flex- 
ible according to the needs and the times. 
A standing committee on objectives is 
good, but all must have a part in their 
formation. The phraseology of the ob- 
jectives should be simple and clear and 
should be understandable to even small 
children. The format should be that 
which is best suited for the school. Some- 
times a handbook is the best form; at 
other times a mimeographed sheet is sat- 
isfactory. One of the best ways to publi- 
cize objectives is by cartoon and graphic 
form. Too often a visitor finds them 
stuck down and dust laden in a corner of 
the administrator’s desk. Above all, ob- 








16 mm. SOUND Rentals 


Feature programs starring Abbott & Costello, 
Deanna Durbin, etc. . . . 


Send today for new catalog 
WILFRED NAYLOR FILM LIBRARY 
1907 No. 5th Ave. Birmingham 1, Ala. 
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Are You Helping Teachers Grow? 


A Teacher Suggests a Check 
List For School Administrators 


ALBERT F, STONER 





Mr. Stoner holds the B. S. and M. S. de- 
grees from the University of Louisville and in 
addition has done graduate work at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. His experience includes four years 
with the Adult Education Program in Indiana, 
six years as teacher in the Parkland Junior 
High School, Louisville, and four years in the 
U. S. Armed Forces. Mr. Stoner has been 
teacher of science in Halleck Hall, Louisville, 
since 1947. 











jectives must be practicable. The schoo! 
administrator in a small mining town had 
the right idea when he had as objectives 
twelve or more cows in the community. 
and 65 less school days lost from the ef. 
fects of the common cold. 

Have you had explained to each of 
your new teachers and to those old ones 
who feel the need of the various forms 
which are used in your system? Nothing 
can be more discouraging than confusion 
and frustration over reports. This ex- 
planation should be given before schoo! 
starts or shortly thereafter, as a mass of 
forms is generally required almost im- 
mediately at the starting of school. Are 
you sure that all the forms in the school 
system are necessary? Are you sure there 
is no duplication? Are you sure thal 
they are simple and not ambiguous? A 
good plan to follow is to have a commit: 
tee to study forms and make regular re- 
ports on their change and simplification. 
The idea is always to simplify and never to 
get them more complicated. It is a good 
policy to assign a faculty sister or brother 
to each new teacher to acquaint them with 
reports and forms, and to aid them in any 
other problems which they have. 

Have you provided a functional sery- 
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ice program for your teacher? This pro- 
gram will of necessity take the flavor of 
your own individual system, but it is a 


must for teacher growth. It is the soil 
medium for a rich harvest of progressive 
teachers. Above all, don’t expect a teach- 
er to teach six or seven hours and then 
to sit through’ an hour or two of dry lec- 
tures from an impractical teacher of edu- 
cation from a nearby teachers’ college. 
One method of work shop procedure can 
be carried out on Friday afternoon while 
the pupils are engaged in the weekly rec- 
reational program. Other in-service pro- 
grams are held just prior to the opening 
oi school. Sometimes, but seldom satis- 
factorily, they are held on Saturday. For 
the latter work college credit is usually 
given. The best policy, according to the 
writer’s opinion, is to conduct the work 
shop on school time. This will make the 
teacher feel that the program is worth- 
while, and that the administration is not 
imposing on her. In this check item the 
title work shop is continually used. There 
is nothing magical about the term work 
shop. It should denote a group of people 
interested in common problems meeting 
together as a body and all contributing 
to solutions. The work shop is now 
thought to be superior by most as a means 
for in-service training. It should be kept 
in mind though that the work will be just 
as successful as the leaders and the indi- 
vidual members that compose it. 

Have you planned your faculty meet- 
ings? Do you have them planned for at 
least a semester in advance? There is 
no purpose served in just having a fac- 
ulty meeting. A faculty meeting is only 


justifiable if it helps teachers to grow or 


if there is something to be explained that 
cannot be easily explained on the daily 
bulletin. Faculty meetings properly 
planned can, and are in many places, a 
stimulus to teachers. To be so, though, 
there must be careful and much advice 
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in planning. Outside speakers in the field 
of world affairs, science, and education 
are always good attractions. It is ex- 
tremely important to have faculty meet- 
ings on school time. The reason for this, 
as in the case of check item three, is to 
get the teacher in a receptive mood. It is 
often argued that the school day does not 
permit time for faculty meetings. This 
is definitely a fallacy. The real answer 
is that we have not yet started planning 
our school day and week to include fac- 
ulty meetings and in-Service Training 
Programs. Faculty meetings should be 
planned so that there will be a social at- 
mosphere as well as a business session. 
There is definitely a need for teachers 
to socialize in play and song. Too often 
teachers attend faculty meetings simply 
because it is required. Try beginning 
factulty meetings with a snappy song. An 
amusing recording can, in many in- 
stances, cut the frozen icecycles. Frequent 
faculty parties and picnics will aid in pre- 
venting stalemate meetings. 

Have you tried to see that each of your 
teachers has a recreational and social 
outlet, that will give him or her renewed 
interest and vigor? This can be done by 
inviting the attention of social, athletic 
and religious organizations to the fact 
that you have new teachers in your sys- 
tem and that they should invite them to 
their meetings. Another responsibility 
is that of making the recreational facili- 
ties of the school available to the faculty 
at a time convenient to them. These along 
with the suggestions given in check item 
four, will help in getting new teachers so- 
cially rooted to their new environment. 

Have you advised your teachers about 
your class visiting programs? Have you 
explained the forms which you will use 
when visiting classes? Some executives 


‘ find that such a form is not necessary. 


It is said by some to cause frustration and 
embarrassment. An argument in its 
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favor is that the executive is more objev- 
tive in his evaluation if a standard or se_f 
devised form is used. If a teacher is in- 
clined to be nervous on visitation, the 
form can be written up direcily after leav- 
ing the class room. At any rate, regard- 
less of whether a form is used or not, an 
interview should be held with the teacher 
shortly after the visit. This should be a 
private interview in a comfortable friend- 
ly atmosphere. Both good and bad poinis 
should be considered and the spirit of the 
conference should be that of constructive 
criticism. Some supervisors and princi- 
pals have adopted the procedure of fo!- 
lowing a class through its daily schedule. 
The advantage of this is to get a view of 
the class’s work in each subject as well 
as to view the teaching of the various 
teachers. This plan has proven satisfac- 
tory, particularly when a class has been 
giving trouble. Another plan is to visit 
all the sections of a particular grade in 
one subject. This plan has the advantage 
of giving the one who is making the visits 
a familiarity of the subject content in a 
particular course of study. 

Have you advised your teachers con- 
cerning the discipline policy of the 
school? Have you explained the lunch 
program fully? Do all teachers under- 
stand when and how the children are to 
be fed? Have you explained locker pro- 
cedure, and the reason for your particu- 
lar method? Do they understand how 
traffic in the hall is handled? Has a map 
of the building been given them, and have 
student council activities been fully ex- 
plained? It is most practical to have all 
this material in a school manual if at all 
possible. If it is in such form, you still 
must be sure to call the teachers’ atten- 
tion to it since during the first few days 
of school, they are encompassed in a mass 
of details and may neglect to study the 
handbook. 


These are not all of the items that could 
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be placed on a check list for administra- 
tors but they are important ones which, 
if handled by thoughtful school people, 
will help in promoting growth among 
teachers. 





DOUBT 


The poet says we'll never see 

“4 poem lovely as a tree.” 

But what about the tree that’s bent, 

And twisted off where storms have rent? 

And trees inside all soft with rot, 

And often dark with fungus spot? 

And trees from which the birds have fled, 

Because the screening leaves are dead? 

I wonder if the poet means 

That ALL TREES, then, are tall and 
green? 


—Amabel Rhoads Price. 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


We specialize in financing schools 
throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


{ Long Distance 238 
Telephones: ) Local JAckson 0226 





FREE for Showing 
to Your School — 


SHORTEST WAY HOME 


16mm sound, 33 minute, technicolor film 

Using a Hollywood cast, this appealing new movie 
takes the audience on a tour of more than 20 scenic and 
historic points of interest all over America. It stimulates 
a genuine appreciation of America’s beauty and history. 

SHORTEST WAY HOME is an ideal film for show- 
ing to school and college assemblies. 

Please arrange booking as far in advance as possible. 
Indicate several date choices and give the approximate 
size of your audience, 

The largest library of FREE FILMS with nearly 100 
other titles available free on popular, information, and 
educational subjects, 

Over 500 of the best EDUCATIONAL FILMS for 
use in the classroom 

Carefully selected ENTERTAINMENT FILMS. 

ALSO: Films on practically every topic. 

Write for the latest issue of 
“Association Film News” 
and the new 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “‘V”’ 
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In the SERVICE 
of KENTUCKY 


for over 60 YEARS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated in Kentucky 
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The Program of Education For Veterans 
A Potential Permanent Program 


of Adult Education 


= PROGRAM OF EDUCATION for vet- 


erans made possible by the Congress 
of the United States and commonly known 
as the G. I. Bill of Rights has provided 
the public school system of the country 
with its greatest opportunity in history to 
build a permanent program of adult edu- 
cation. The program of education that is 
available to veterans of all classes is com- 
prised of several quite different phases. 
There is the institutional on-farm training 
for farm veterans and the institutional in- 
struction in State and Federally sup- 
ported area vocational trade schools. 
Many private institutions of a widely 
varying nature have opened their doors 
to veterans. We have apprentice train- 
ing, related training, and part-time in- 
struction where the veterans spend some 
time in school and some time on the job. 
A limited amount of instruction has been 
provided by correspondence. The so- 
called on-the-job training program is 
available to men working on the job who 
for some reason cannot take advantage 
of institutional instruction. 


The instruction offered in the various 
phases has enjoyed varying success de- 
pending upon the training and sincerity 
of the instructors, the supervision, how 
the veteran has applied himself, and the 
equipment and working conditions made 
available. At the same time, the pro- 
gram of education for veterans has pro- 
vided an opportunity to the teaching pro- 
fession and also has placed a consider- 
able responsibility upon administrators 
as well as instructors. Frequently the 
writer has been asked by school superin- 


Watson ARMSTRONG 


Director, Divisicn of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 


tendents and other school administrators, 
“When will the program of education for 
veterans be over?” The answer in each 
case, with all of the emphasis possible, 
has been that it is hoped that the program 
of education for adult men and women in 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky will 
never be over. The veteran’s period of 
entitlement will run out, it is true, this 
being determined entirely by the length 
of his service in the armed forces. How- 
ever, it is hoped that the program of edu- 
cation in all phases can be made so valu- 





The author, Mr. Armstrong, possesses the 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from the University of 
Kentucky and has done additional graduate 
work at Iowa State College and the University 
of Kentucky. He has had wide experience in 
this state as teacher of agriculture, high school 
principal and as a staff member in agricultural 
education at the University of Kentucky. He 
has served in his present position since Novem- 


ber, 1945. 











able to the veteran and have such an effect 
upon his earning capacity and therefore 
upon his standard of living that he will 
continue to demand instruction in his 
chosen profession from time to time as he 
continues to live and work and earn his 
livlihood in the Commonwealth and make 
a contribution to society. For thirty years 
or more school men and women have ren- 
dered lip service to the need for system- 
atic instruction for adults. With the ex- 
ception of a few widely scattered efforts, 
reaching a negligible percentage of the 
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adult population, little adult education, 
as such, has taken place that could be 
called well planned and carefully exe- 
cuted instruction. : 

Nearly 400,000 Kentuckians served 
their country in World War II. A large 
percentage of these are eligible for some 
type of instruction made possible under 
Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. 
They must meet minimum qualifications, 
insofar as their training is concerned, to 
be eligible for their veterans’ compen- 
sation for going to school. It is hoped 
that the educational program will cause 
them to develop the habit of keeping pro- 
fessionally -abreast of the changed 
ways of doing things in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

A brief look at the nature of the more 
important phases of the program of edu- 
cation for veterans might prove interest- 
ing. 

The institutional on-farm program re- 
quires the veteran to receive 200 hours of 
systematic classroom instruction. Month- 
ly meetings which may take the nature of 
field trips, demonstrations, or special 
meetings, are a part of the program. Two 
supervisory visits per month by the in- 
structor are required. The veteran must 
show that he is progressively establishing 
himself in farming. He must have a 
definite partnership in and managerial 
control of the farming program. The 
size of his business must increase so as to 
provide full time productive work for the 
veteran. The program must increase in 
size as follows: 

Ist year 1,750 productive man-work hrs. 
2nd year 2,000 productive man-work hrs. 
3rd year 2,250 productive man-work hrs. 
4th year 2,500 productive man-work hrs. 

His program must be well balanced 
and he must use improved farming prac- 
tices in all of his work. A farm and home 
improvement program is a part of his 
year’s work. The teacher of farm veter- 
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ans may enroll from 21 to 25 men. This 
is considered a full load for the teacher. 

Teachers of farm veterans work under 
the close supervision of the head teacher 
of agriculture in the local vocational de- 
partment. District supervisors are located 
in various areas over the state and make 
frequent visits to the various groups. Com- 
plete attendance records and reports are 
made and submitted monthly. 

The area vocational trade and indus- 
trial education schools have expanded 
their programs and added equipment and 
teaching personnel in order to take care 





TEACHERS! 


For a position on the 
' Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain or Central 
States, enroll with the 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Ad 411 Weston Bldg., Clinton, Iowa 
; 30th Year 








16MM SOUND MOTION 
PICTURES and PROJECTORS 


For Your Education, Entertainment 

and Training 
With the Largest and Finest FILM LIBRARY 
and VISUAL EDUCATION Department in this 
section, we are now fully prepared to furnish 
your every need in MOTION PICTURE PRO- 
GRAMS and invite you to visit our "Little 
Theatre" and preview our Films as well as our 
equipment. 


EDUCATIONAL and TRAINING FILMS for 
SCHOOLS, LODGES, INDUSTRIES and 





INSTITUTIONS 





Complete line of 
JAM HANDY Educational Slidefilms 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St., Louisville WA 516! 
Tel. 3372 


128 W. Short St., Lexington 
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of the large number of veterans apply- 
ing for instruction. This is intensive 
class work, most of which is done in the 
shops and laboratories with related in- 
struction in the classroom. Some of the 
trade school veterans work part-time at 
the occupation for which they are prepar- 
ing themselves. 


Instruction in private trade schools is 
of a similar nature, depending, of course, 
upon the course offerings. Careful super- 
vision is given both of the above men- 
tioned programs either by members of 
the staff of the Division of Vocational 
Education, personnel working entirely on 
the veterans program, or both. The on- 
the-job training program is under the 
careful supervision of the on-the-job in- 
spector on the one hand and of the Veter- 
ans Administration’s training facilities 
officer insofar as the veteran is concerned. 
Establishments applying for approval are 
carefully inspected and are required to 
fill out forms and list the breakdown of 
the course of study. Recommendations 
are then made to the Division of Voca- 
tional Education where approval is 
granted if all minimum qualifications 
have been met. The Veterans Admin- 
istration is advised that approval has 
been made and the veteran is ready to 
enter upon instruction if he is otherwise 
eligible to receive his compensation. 
Supervisory visits are made to approved 
establishments as often as possible to see 
to it that instruction of a high quality is 
taking place and that the veteran is pro- 
gressing toward his objective. Other 
phases of the veterans educational pro- 
gram also are inspected and supervised 
by the above mentioned personnel. Many 
favorable results already are evident 
throughout the state. The farm veterans 
are doing a splendid job in their farm- 
ing activities and already increases in 
earning capacity are quite noticeable. 


Veterans receiving trade training have 
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improved their occupational efficiency 
and many already are earning satisiac. 


tory incomes. Much additional improve. 


*ment in the occupational efficiency of 


veterans is expected as more and more of 
them complete their training prograins. 
It is the ambition of the leaders working 
in this program to see continued favor- 
able results in the future. It is hoped 
that the trained men and women will be 
able to earn increased incomes and make 
much needed contributions to their own 
economic situation and to the wealth of 
the State of Kentucky. It is hoped that 
because of their professional improve- 
ment and the educational experiences 
they have received that they will take 
a more sympathetic and appreciative at- 
titude toward the values of professional 
training. It is hoped that the State will 
have a more highly educated citizenry 
who will look more favorably upon the 
values coming from the educational pro- 
gram. It already has: become evident 
that veterans who are going to school 
have a greater appreciation of the im- 
portance of sending their children to 
school. The program is a challenge to 
persons who are working closely with it. 
It is hoped that all people engaged in the 
teaching profession wi!! recognize the 
program of education for veterans in all 
phases as a part of their responsibility 
and the responsibility of the public school 
system. It is highly important that upon 
this foundation there is built a permanent 
program of adult education which will 
have its effect upon the standards of liv- 
ing of the people of ny during the 
years ahead. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price; 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
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Caomus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

CuitpcraAFT—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

BeckLeEy, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

DouBLEDAY AND COMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Ky 

ExcYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 

Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tue Frontier Press Distrisutinc Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 

Grorce F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Gin & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 


y. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 


y. 

HovcutTon Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Jounson PusitsHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 

LaioLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

. Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Ly: yNS AND CARNAHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 

MacmiLytian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 

McCormick MatHers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Rano McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith; Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN anp Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Tl. 


Sivek Burpert Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 
WessteR PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
THe Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Boox Encycioparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Joseph E. Leming, 326 West Main Street, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Kentucky. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
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Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 


: WRIGLEY 
quality for SPEARMINT 
‘real chewing SWING GUM 
satisfaction. 


Forty-eight 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books, 
written and illus- 
trated by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, are each 
about a different 
country or a period in 
history. Main charac- 
ters are always twins, 
boy and girl, same ages as 
children for whom the series is written. 






These books were so popular with ages 6 to 12 
when they first appeared that 3 million found 
their way into homes, schools and public libraries. 


Today with radio, aviation, etc., having brought 
the world and its different people close together, 
global thinking touches even the youngest mem- 
bers of every family. 

Many parents, teachers and librarians, remem- 
bering how Mrs. Perkins’ pictures and stories 
made Twins of many nations friends of young 
Americans, asked publish- 
ers to make Twin Books 
available to today’s boys 
Bic girls. 








This demand has resulted 

in a complete new edi- 
tion of the series—-same 
entertaining sketches and lively tales; but 
in modern type and format conforming with 
educational standards for juvenile ligerature. 


If further interested, stop at your bookstore, or talk 
to the Children’s Librarian at your public library. 
This information comes from WINIFRED WARD, 
noted for her course in Children’s Literature, North- 
western Univ.; author Play-making for Children; and as 
Dir Children’s Theatre, Evanston, Ill , producer ot two 
Twin Books dramatized by Mrs Perkins’ daughter Eleanor 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 


as millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








For Adults: 

“City Limit” by Hollis Summers. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.75. Maturity of idea and 
presentation mark this novel by a young Ken- 
tuckian who is now a teacher at Georgetown 
College. It is basically a very simple story, 
and in that idea lies the book’s strength and 


distinction. It is a minute observation of 
young love, shown without ever resorting to 
any kind of excessive romanticism or sensa- 
tionalism. Harriet Shrader and Ed Webster, 
high school students, feel very much in love 
and decided to take matters into their own 
hands. Wisdom is revealed when the author 
guides them through a troublesome situation 
and into an intelligent solution. An especially 
good portrait is that of Gertude Bates, dean at 
the school which serves as a background for 
much of the narrative. The writing is smooth 
and unforced, and the book is successful from 
every viewpoint. Here is an author whose 
future may be anticipated with optimism. 
“Three Roads to Valhalla” by Catherine 
Pomery Stewart. Scribner’s. $3. Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in 1868 is the setting of this 
novel concerned primarily with activities of 
the carpet-baggers. Kate Rider went to Flor- 
ida with her father, and from then on the sit- 
uation alternates between political affairs and 
personal romances. Interest is maintained 
through the author’s careful depicting of the 
time and place of which she writes. Followers 
of historical novels will be pleased with this, 
and it is interesting that the author has found 
still another phase of the Civil War to explore. 
“Toward the Morning” by Hervey Allen. 
Rinehart. $3. For a long time now Hervey 
Allen has occupied a place of distinction 
among American writers of historical fiction. 
This is the third of the projected five of a 
series to be called “The Disinherited.” It con- 
tinues the life of Salathiel Albine and his prog- 
ress toward a settlement of his own life and 
of a new country. It is full of incident, char- 
acter portraiture, and vivid description. Best 
of all, it is marked by a fine and distinctive 
prose to set it far above the usual novel of the 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


day. To me it is the best of the series and a 
novel to be read with genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

“Mademoiselle Lavalliere” by Edward F. 
Murphy. Doubleday. $3. A deep religious 
significance and a sincerity of purpose mark 
this biographical novel by the author of the 
popular “The Scarlet Lily.” It is the story of 
the famed French actress whose happiness 
came eventually from a spiritual renaissance. 

“Bridie Steen” by Anne Crone. Scribner's. 
$3. Not for many months has there been a 
novel as full of all the components of real 
literature as is this first novel which brings 
to life much of the beauty and strangeness of 
a border county in Northern Ireland. It is the 
perfect picture of two women, a young orphan 
and her aged grandmother; their conflict was 
based upon something more than age, for it 
was deep-rooted in religious controversy as old 
as the country itself. There is here the charm 
of the olden “classics” combined with a kind 
of modern economy to give it real distinction. 
“Bridie Steen” is a book to own and to 
cherish. 

“Seeing More Things” by John Mason 
Brown. Whittlesey House. $3.75. This is a 
collection of the sparkling column which 
Louisville-born Brown contributes weekly to 
the Saturday Review of Literature. The es- 
says are marked by his usual sharp attention 
to detail, his penetrating wisdom as a critic, 
his genuine interest in a great variety of sub- 
jects, and an ability to express himself lucidly. 
“Seeing More Things” is a pleasant book to 
have around. 

“Three to Make Ready” by Catherine Tur- 
lington. Vanguard. $3. Hours of genuine 
fun will come from reading this hilarious ac- 
count of the rearing of three daughters. Every- 
thing happens to the mother who tells the story 
and to the father. referred to as the F. P. 
(Family Provider). The girls, of course, have 
a really difficult time with the serious problems 
of growing up. Amusing illustrations are by 
Leonard Shortall. 

“Big Jim Turner” by James Stevens. Dou)le- 
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day. $3. The chief point of interest here is 
the careful matching of the tone and quality 
of the writing to the poetic lustiness and 
power of the story it tells. Big Jim Turner 
was part horse-farmer and part poet. Follow- 
ing his life is a pleasant reading experience, 
though the account seems somewhat overlong. 
Janes Stevens should someday do a real 
American epic; he has the love for pioneer 
drama and the ability to transfer it to paper. 


For Children: 

“Up in the Attic” by Rita Eng, “Walt Dis- 
ncy’s Three Little Pigs,” “A Year in the City” 
by Lucy S. Mitchell, and “The Golden Sleepy 
Book” by Margaret W. Brown. Simon and 
Schuster. 25c each. These latest Little Gold- 
ei: Books follow the pattern already set for an 
excellent but inexpensive series of books for 
very young readers. They are well made, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and educationally sound. 

“The Golden Mother Goose.” Simon and 
Schuster. $1.50. A beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of old favorites that will remain popular 
for a long time. 

“Robbut” by Robert Lawson. Viking. $2.50. 
The story and pictures vie for honors in this 
book directed toward the 6-to-10’s, but sure 
to be a favorite with all the family. It is a 
delightful story of Robbut the Rabbit and how 
he learned the hard way to be satisfied with 
what he had. 

“Red Fairy Book,” “Green Fairy Book,” 
“Blue Fairy Book,” and “Yellow Fairy Book.” 
Edited by Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green. 
$2. each. It is wonderful to have new edi- 
tions of these old favorites, all attractively 
bound and well illustrated. No home or school 
library should be without them, for they con- 
tain the very best fairy tales of all times. 


“Heather Hill” by Elleston Trevor. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. All the animals of the 
Deep Wood meet again to share their experi- 
ences with readers of 8 to 12. Interesting 
especially to animal lovers. 

“Anthony Wayne, Daring Boy” by Augusta 
Stevenson and “Eli Whitney, Boy Mechanic” 
by Dorothea Snow. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75 
each. These newest additions to The Child- 
hood of Famous Americans Series are inter- 
esting, authoritative, and well illustrated with 
silhouettes. Boys in the elementary grades will 
like them especially. 

“The Junior Party Book” by Bernice W. 
Carlson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2. This is 
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sure to be popular with both parents and 


teachers. It lists the details of 24 kinds of 
parties, including invitations, decorations, 
games, and refreshments. Ages suggested are 
from 4 to 10 and up. 

“Wish on an Apple” by Shannon Garst. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2. This is a lively 
and homely family story of 11-year-old Dale 
and her family in Oregon. Ages 8-12. 

“The Story of Sound” by James Geralton. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. Students in the upper 
elementary grades will enjoy this scientific 
and readable account of all the kinds of sound. 

“Going Up” by Jack Bechdolt. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2. A complete story of vertical 
transportation from vine ropes to the most 
modern devices. Ages 8-12. 

“Riding Days” by Marjorie M. Oliver. 
Westminster. $2.50. Girls of 12 or so will 
love this story which tells of the many adven- 
tures of Catherine Blakesney in the country. 
She learned to ride, made many new friends, 
and succeeded in solving a real mystery. 

“Boom Town Boy” by Lois Lenski. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. The discovery of oil in Okla- 
homa provides the background for this color- 
ful story of 10-year-old Orvie Robinson. In- 
teresting and worthwhile for children of Or- 
vie’s age. 

“Heidi” by Johanna Spyri. Lippincott. 
$2.50. This is a Lippincott Classic, a beauti- 
fully illustrated edition of a perennial favorite. 

“Ricardo’s White Horse” by Alice G. Kel- 
sey. Longmans, Green. $2.25. Puerto Rico 
emerges as an exotic place in an active story 
destined to please readers of 10 to 14. 

“Susan’s Year” by Siddie Joe Johnson. 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. Susan’s eleventh 
year was a happy and busy one and the girls 
her age will enjoy them vicariously. This is 
a book that will likely be read more than once. 

“Emergency Run” by Edward B. Hunger- 
ford. Wilcox & Follett Co. $3.50. Another 
adventure story for teen-agers is this account 
of Chad Harper and his sailor experiences on 
U.S. S. Oregon. It is the second in a series 
dealing with famous naval events and is his- 
torically accurate. 

“The Silver Teapot” by Frances Sanger. 
Westminster. $2.50. Boys and girls of 10 to 
14 will find this historical novel profitable and 
vastly entertaining. The French and Indian 
War serves as a very vivid and realistic back- 
ground and there are numerous incidents and 
characters to maintain interest. 
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Future Teachers of America 


W HEN THE REPRESENTATIVE Assem- 
bly of the N. E. A. met in Detroit in 


1937, a new organization was born and 
another forward step in public education 
was taken. The Assembly adopted the 
report of its Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial and voted to establish 
the Future Teachers of America, a pre- 
professional organization for high school 
and college students. The new movement 
was adopted as a project by the N. E. A. 
Journal staff, and under the able guid- 
ance of the editor, Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
it has grown to be a significent and inte- 
gral part of state and national education 
association associations. 

Dr. Morgan once said, “‘No nation can 





Mr. Wells is a graduate of the Waynesburg, 
Kentucky, High School. He is now a junior 
at the University of Kentucky and is preparing 
to teach geography and history on the sec- 
ondary level. During the war Mr. Wells served 
in the army for three years, two of which were 
spent in England and France. 











rise higher than its teachers, and no teach- 
er will rise higher than his purpose. 
Character and purpose are the first con- 
siderations in the selection of candidates 
for teacher preparation.” F. T. A. groups, 
therefore, attempt to carry out programs 
of activities designed to develop strong 
individual character, leadership in com- 
munity service, and pride in co-operative 
professional organizations. 

The purposes of the F. T. A. move- 
ment are: 


1. To develop among young people who 
are preparing to be teachers an or- 
ganization which will be an integral 


part of state and national education 
associations. 


2. To acquaint teachers in training with 
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Joun A. WELLS 


President, University of Kentucky 
Chapter 


the history, ethics, and program of 
the organized teaching profession. 

3. To give teachers in training practical 
experience in working together in a 
democratic way on the problems of 
the profession and the community. 

4. To interest the best young men and 
women in education as a lifelong 
career. 

5. To encourage careful selection of 
persons admitted to schools which 
prepare teachers, with emphasis on 
both character and scholarship. 

6. To seek through the dissemination of 
information and through higher stand- 
ards of preparation to bring teacher 
supply and demand into a reasonable 
balance. 

F. T. A. groups in colleges are known 
as chapters, organized to carry out the 
above mentioned purposes. High school 
units are called clubs. They are of an 
exploratory nature, seeking to make avail- 
able to all students who are interested in 
education as a career any information 


which may be helpful to them. 


FTA Has Grown Nationally 


In 1938-39 fourteen college chapters 
were organized with a total membership 
of 278. Now there are about 250 chap- 
ters in 43 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico with more than 10,000 
members. Each of these members holds 
junior membership in both the N. E. A. 
and their state education associations. 
It is the aim of F. T. A. to establish a 
chapter in every American college which 
prepares teachers and a club in every 
high school in the nation. This goal can 
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be reached, but only through the leader- 
ship of the faculties of our colleges and 
schools. They hold the success or failure 


of F. T. A. in their hands. 


FTA and the 1948 NEA Institute 

Among those who attended the third 
N. E. A. Institute of Organization Lead- 
ership which was held on the campus of 
the American University at Washington, 
D. C. this summer, were thirteen Future 
Teachers, representing as many colleges 
and universities in eleven states. Each of 
these young people is president of his or 
her local or state F. T. A. organization. 
Kentucky was represented by Mr. Her- 
bert Black, president of the J. M. Feltner 
Chapter, Sue Bennett College, London, 
and by the writer of this article, from the 
University of Kentucky Chapter. 

Throughout the institute, mornings 
were given to regularly scheduled classes 
in Journalism and Public Relations, Par- 
liamentary Law, Public Speaking, His- 
tory and Structure of the N. E. A., and to 
lectures by -guest speakers from the 
N. E. A. Headquarters Staff. The F. T. A. 
group met three times weekly in after- 
noon laboratory sessions to draw up a 
model F. T. A. handbook and to discuss 
common problems in F. T. A. organiza- 
tion. We believe that our experiences at 
the N. E. A. Institute will help us im- 
mensely in leading our chapters and asso- 
ciations into broader fields of service. 


FTA In Kentucky 

At the close of the 1947-48 school year, 
Kentucky had eight F. T. A. chapters with 
195 members. The University of Ken- 
tucky Chapter was chartered in October, 
1939. During 1947-48 it held a mem- 
bership of 82 and was on the Victory 
Honor Roll. Ashland Junior College and 
Georgetown College also organized 
F, T. A. chapters in 1939, with Morehead 
State College following in 1940, Bethel 
Woman’s College in 1941, Kentucky Wes- 
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CRAVYOLA' 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





Christmas Tree Toys 


Jumping Jack of heavy white paper shows 
front and back view. The two parts for 
each arm and leg are attached with brass 
spread-fasteners. Decorate with 
CRAYOLA. When string is pulled, arms 
and legs move. 

Drum is made by covering a tin can with 
white paper decorated with CRAYOLA. 
Top is a piece of old inner tube. Rubber 


ball on stick. 

CRAYOLA is the trade name of 
Gold Medal Wax Crayons 
that do not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and water- 


proof. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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leyan College and Sue Bennett College in 
1942, and Transylvania College in 1947. 
The Pauline Smith Peeples Chapter at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College was also on 
the Victory Honor Roll last year. The 
Morehead Chapter is now inactive, but 
will probably be reactivated during the 
current term. The Thomas Jackson 
Coates Chapter, organized at Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College in November, 1939, 
is now inactive. The Berea Chapter, 
which is unaffiliated with the state and 
national associations, has done some very 
fine work. 


Through the co-operation of Dr. King 
and other K. E. A. officials, F. T. A. held 
a section meeting at the convention in 
Louisville in April, 1947. A statewide 
F. T. A. organization was effected with 
Miss Millie Johnston of the University of 
Kentucky Chapter as the first president. 
At the second meeting in convention in 
April, 1948, delegates from various chap- 
ters and clubs reported on the activities 
and plans of their separate groups. Mr. 
Myron “Hi” Bates of Transylvania Col- 
lege was elected president to succeed Miss 
Johnston. 


Expected Results of the FTA Movement 


On the basis of experience in F. T. A. 
groups now at work, these are reasonable 
expectations of the movement: 

1. Earlier awakening of the individual 
who plans to be a teacher to the possi- 
bilities of his own life. 

2. A better development of the char- 
acter qualities essential to the teacher 
by attaching importance to them early 
in the student’s life. 

3. A richer cultural background for the 
student who early appreciates the im- 
portance of that background to his 
teaching achievement. 

4. Specific training in the democratic 
co-operative action through projects 
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carried out by high school and college 
groups. 

Greater strength, unity, and effective. 
ness in professional organization. 


6. A better appreciation among the peo- 
ple of the importance of teachers col- 
leges and schools of education. 

In short, the movement called Future 
Teachers of America can be expected to 
further the ideals of that great educator, 
Horace Mann, who challenged “BE 
ASHAMED TO DIE UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WON SOME VICTORY .FOR HUMAN. 
ITY.” 


<a 





Issuance of “School Bus Maintenance.” 
a guide to assist school administrators in 
planning and improving bus maintenance 
programs, has been announced by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Based on practical experience 
in pupil transportation, the guide outlines 
procedures and standards and furnishes 
recommendations on personnel, garage 
facilities, and garage equipment. 

According to the bulletin, maintaining 
the country’s 92,000 school buses costs 
approximately $20,000,000 a year. The 
importance of good maintenance in pro- 
viding for health and safety, efficient 
service, and lowered costs is emphasized. 
Practical recommendations reflect the 
combined experience of members of the 
Advisory Committee on School Bus Main- 
tenance and of 175 operators of school 
bus garages in 15 States. The garage 
operators are responsible for maintaining 
more than 3,000 school buses in fleets 
of from 3 to more than 100. 

Copies of “School Bus Maintenance” 
(Bulletin 1948, No. 2) are on sale for 15 
cents a copy by Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Our 
Rich 
FOR TEACHERS — Relations 


How to incorporate good public relations in your daily work . . . Packed 
with suggestions and proven ideas to make your work easier, more 
pleasant, accepted by the public with the appreciation it deserves. 
Every teacher should have a copy to increase his or her efficiency and 
standing as a professional! 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Order now from the National School Service Institute 
Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois 
at 5c a copy. Quantity prices available. 





The BROWN HOTEL 





Here’s the sort of com- 
ment that makes hotel 
keeping fun. It’s froma 
nothern guest. 

**To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of the Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.?? 





LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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“Teacher Appreciation” 


National Transitads is telling the 
world. Well, maybe fifteen million peo- 
ple are not the world exactly, but they 
are a lot of the world’s best citizens. And 
what they are telling them is about us. 
About teachers, and what fine people we 
are, and how we really don’t have half- 
time jobs, nor a stop at half-way service 
just because we may get half-pay. They 
are telling us what we cannot tell the 
world for ourselves. 

Why is National Transitads doing this? 
It seems that Carl Sundberg got ac- 
quainted witlr his son’s teachers at Maine 
Township High School, Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, and found that they were fine peo- 
ple as well as excellent teachers. Now, 
Mr. Sundberg, who is General. Promotion 
Manager for National Transitads, de- 
cided that more parents should discover 
their children’s teachers, as he had. So 
beginning November first, and continuing 
for 90 days, the streetcars in 544 Ameri- 
can cities will carry 10,000 car cards in 
this “Teacher Appreciation Campaign’’, 
calling attention to the good work that 
teachers everywhere are doing. 

The fifteen million people in these 
communities will read these cards as they 
ride, and will think about their children’s 
teachers with more understanding and in 
friendly American fashion — thanks to 
Mr. Sundberg and National Transitads. 





The 1948 Student Council Handbook 
is the newest publication of the National 
Association of Student Councils, an or- 
ganization sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. The handbook contains 144 
pages and is sent without charge to all 
members of the National Association of 
Student Councils. It is also available to 
anyone else for $1.00 per copy. 

This publication is a useful handbook 
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for Student councils, their sponsors, and 
for high-school administrators. It con. 
tains an announcement of the 13th an. 
nual National Conference of Student 
Councils to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in June, 1949; a summary of the 1948 
National Conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1948; a report of the rec- 
ommendations of twenty discussion 
groups at that Conference concerning 
student council nractices and procedures; 
an account of fifty-four student council. 
community projects; a convention manual 
to assist groups responsible for organiz- 
ing and directing a student council con- 
vention; and a directory of student coun- 
cil associations throughout the country, 
as well as a directory of all member 
schools in the National Association of 
Student Councils. 

This new handbook displaces Student 
Councils Co-operate and is an interesting, 
instructive, and well-written companion 
volume to others now available: The 
Student Council in the Secondary School 
(241 pages, $1.00); and The 1947 Stu- 
dent Council Handbook (128 pages, 
$1.00) 

It is the policy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils to issue a new 
volume each year in order to give pub- 
licity to the more recent student council 
practices and procedures and to provide 
student council sponsors and high-school 
administrators with information on the 
activities of student councils nationally. 





Times have changed, according to 
Dean J. J. Oppenheimer of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. Once it was irate 
fathers and tearful mothers who called to 
inquire why Junior was about to flunk out 
of school. Today weeping wives, wor- 
ried because their husbands bring home 
poor report cards, are his problem. So 
far the veterans’ wives haven’t brought 
the children along to plead daddy’s case. 
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[nyse the ‘BOicx 
the Nation’s Basic ‘Dra 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 

FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 

FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 

These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS - WHITE PLAINS, N, Y¥ 





















Incorporaled 


Stationers x Engravers » Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 

DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Class rings so intimately reflect personality, that it is of first importance to 
place your order with a house that has built a solid reputation for the high 
quality of its products. 
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OOD classroom lighting is not just an acci- 
dent. It is the result of an integrated series of 
thousands of tests made by electric power companies 
and electrical manufacturing companies. These tests 
cover such related subjects as light intensities, light 
qualities and reflecting surfaces. 


Proof of the value of good lighting lies in the fact 
that teaching-learning curves show marked improve- 
ment when planned classroom lighting is used. 


Seventy-two of Kentucky’s counties have available 
the services of experienced Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany lighting engineers to assist schools in planned 
adequate, tested lighting for classrooms, study halls 
and offices. This service of course is free. 


Just Call or Write 


Incorporated 


159 West Main Street Lexington 





Good light Means Better Students 


KENTUCKY OTILITIES COMPANY 
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The magic in 4 feet 8% inches lies in this: that’s 
the exact distance between the rails of virtually all 
railroad tracks on the North American Continent. 

And that means the cars of any railroad can ride 
the rails of every other—a fact which is the very 
foundation of American mass production and con- 
tinent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t just happen. Orig- 
inally, tracks were built to more than a dozen dif- 
ferent gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. The 
change to one standard width did not come about 
by the requirement of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of the railroads. 

Today any railroad car can be coupled up with 
any other car or locomotive, can go anywhere on 
standard-gauge track, can be repaired with stan- 
dard and interchangeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America, 

Thus shippers and travelers have the benefit of 
through service; farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get raw materials 
from the four corners of the nation; consumers 
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everywhere have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 

These advantages are the result of cooperation 
among the railroads which, while competing for 
business, also work together through such organi- 
zations as the Association of American Railroads, 
their mutual agency for the improyement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the past, they are 
engaged in a progressive program of research and 
development in equipment, materials and methods 
to the end that the American railroads shall con- 
tinue to provide the most economical, the most 


efficient, and the safest mass transportation in the 
world. 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. HONOR ROLL - DECEMBER, 1948 


*—Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 





Counties Superintendent Independent District Superintendent 
EE aa rela John M. York *Mt. Sterling —.......2... K. H. Harding 
“ameebee Charles E. McCormick Paintsville _................... J. Matt Sparkman 
EES aer ce hos a: Eee eee Lee Kirkpatrick 
il lle cece a ee ne J. C. Eddleman 
RN ices caccsiecsocninoibeonjcel Fieuk 2. Soot . Recelend ......................... Merrill O. Payne 
| SES Ea eee A. L. Lassiter 
lS ae ee ere James B. Deweese *Russellville ..............................-.. Moss Walton 
| SERS Fred Maynard Sharpsburg .................. Julian B. Cunningham 
ge anced James A. Cawood = South Portsmouth ............ Gordon L. Sanders 
ee Ae ee Luther Farmer _ Springfield ............................ Bennett R. Lewis 
I ia yt stag eee. seems «© remem 2-6... Will G. Logan 
*Larue ......... pai dictbiiee Seagal Ada Lee Graham _ Williamsburg .............................. Joe M. Alsip 
RC ae William A: Cheek 
RE erase a Thos. W. Rowland . 
Livingston __......_..... Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson Schools and Colleges President 
L R. Y. Hook Ashland Jr. College................ Dr. E. W. Beck 
aa aaa taal ara aaa = State College Facult 
SEAR Bear esti ae Roy Marshall a 8 * F. O'Donnell 
ERE Sa J. M. Johnson . Soa 
agenesis: Emory G. Rogers Mayo Vocational School, Paintsville _ 
Sicterin oS moa, Fred Martin, Coordinator 
See ; M. C. Napi Morehead State College Faculty 
Sgpagmaeae  pemamamane ie ae Dr. Jesse Baird 
Re ae Claud H. Farley " 
EE Orville L. Swearingen 
Louisville Principal 
Independent Districts Superintendent ag R Bellver igh ee . comin a 
Eee L. H. Robinson EI Ruth Martin 
TE ORL TREE Clark Atkins "Collar Street................... Mrs. Meta Sillings 
0, EET s L. C. Caldwell es | Robert Turner 
SARS eee W. H. Hanson Gavin H. Cochran.............. Ervin W. Detjen 
oe Henry T. Cooper *Victor H. Engelhard........ Mary E. McClure 
eee, W. R. Davis duPont Manual Training High 
VE ee C. S. Dale F. J. Davis 
edt ikea C. R. Herren Emmet Field ........................ Paul E. Sparks 
SAR. Wm. E. Blackburn, Jr. Benjamin Franklin.......... Louise Robertson 
OO) ee W. D. Sporing Charles D. Jacob.................... Jewel Drewry 
ee Wm. D. Smart *Longfellow .............. Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Fairview, Westwood Sta., Ashland * James Russell Lowell.............. Ada G. Bache 
Carroll W. Caudill Margaret Merker........ Lucille DeBoe Smith 
NS oe ee C. H. Richardson George W. Morris.............. Aileen Schmitko 
So TOT, C. D. Redding Parkland Elementary.......... Helen Borgman 
is bette clippassid B. F. Coffman Parkland Junior High......Chas. H. Hargan 
*Hikes, Buechel ........ John Masters Hiram Roberts............ Lucille DeBoe Smith 
ioe fainnteisseshecciospsciomscunisciaal R. F. Flege RA ee Robert Turner 
Leitchfield .................. Marshall E. Hearin Ellen C. Semple......Roselyn J. Loewenstein - 
"ERE Te Oa J. R. Baker *Shawnee Elementary............ Verna Phillips 
Shawnee High...................... Robert B. Clem 
oe Southern Junior High..Fannie Loewenstein 
Independent Districts Superintendent —_*John C. Strother... Ruth Martin 
| ES A O. B. Wilder *George Washington.......... Louise Robertson 
i LaRue Cocanougher Western Junior High..Gertrude Kohnhorst 
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K. B.A. and N. B.A. PLEDGE LIST - - DECEMBER, 1948 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
& the State Association for 1948-49 have been received for the following 


Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


*—Indicates N. E. A. Pledge 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard. Graves Paducah 
Caldwell 

SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Christian Union 
VMcLean* 

THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Barren* Muhlenberg Greenville 
Logan Scottsville* 

FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Meade Spencer* 

FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Henry Trimble 
Jefferson 

NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Boone* Carrollton* 
Gallatin Grant* Dayton 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Independent Districts 
Ferguson 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Trenton 


Williamstown* 


Somerset 


Counties Independent Districts 
Clay Harlan 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts : 
Perry 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Franklin* Mercer Midway 
Lee* Nicholas* 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Greenup* Pike* 
Mason* 
Schools and Colleges: Louisville: 
Western Kentucky State College Faculty, I. N. Bloom 
Bowling Green — Third District Henry Clay 
Reuben Post Halleck Hall — Fifth District 
Longfellow* 
James Russell Lowell* 


George W. Morris 


F. T. Salisbury 


Southern Junior High 
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DIRECTORY ... 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 











TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 
+ tage 


Pr June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Ler TrAVELSTEAD, Franklin, 





















ie LS go 1 ne Leer aie June 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maupin, Albany, 

2nd Vice-President June 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 30, 1951 
Cartos OaK.ey, Morganfield.................... June 30, 1949 


Louis ArNoLp, Morgantown 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 





TERM EXPIRES 
James T. Atton, Vine Grove...............--- June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MarcuErIteE Fow ter, 1207 Larue Ave., 

Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 
Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, Morehead......... June 30, 1950 




















M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson................- June 30, 1949 











First District 


President—Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 






Seconp District 


President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 









Tuirp District 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 





Fourt District 


President—E. E. Tarter, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 







Firta District 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 











Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 







Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 






Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 























Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 
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Executive Secretary—Joun W. BRooKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 
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Centrat District 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte CumpBercanp District 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


NortTHeErN District 
President—James I. Tichenor, Erlanger 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBertanp District 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, : Pineville 


Uprer Kentucky River District 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 





Fine Arts, Department of 

Art Section: 

President—Dord E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 

Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 

Music Section: 

President—Weildon Hart, 
Bowling Green 

Secretary—Payl S. Ferren, Franklin 


Western Kentucky State College, 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 
Agricultural Education 
President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 
Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 
Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 
Guidance Section 
President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 
Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County [High, 
Winchester 


Trades and Industries 


President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paints- 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 

Commission on Secondary Schools 

President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
Pr: sident—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 

Classical Association, Kentucky 

President—To be elected at meeting in November 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in November 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary—J " 
bellsville. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 

Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 

sociation of 

President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, Camp 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Western Kentucky State College, 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E. A. PLranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
January 1, 1952 

June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1949 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1948 


Boswell B. Hodgkin 

Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
George Robinson, Grayson 

J. A. Caywood, Independence 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray 
Henry Chambers, Paducah 

W. C. Jetton, Paducah 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville 

Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 




















Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 


Library Group Conference 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


- 


Boar oF Trustees oF TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
TERM EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 


Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort January 1, 1952 


William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 
Louisville 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1951 











June 30, 1949 





CoMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


TERM EXPIRES 

Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson 


June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1950 











December, Nineteen 


TERM EXPIRES 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 
(ex officio) 





June 30, 1949 
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1. Q. I am 49 years old and have 27 years 
of service credit. What increase in salary 
will justify me in going to Ohio to teach? 

A. If you continue in good health, an an- 
nual increase of $850.00 per year will offset 
your loss of service credit by age 60; if you 
lose your health before you are eligible to re- 
tire in Ohio, the loss would be irreparable. 

2. Q. How does the amount I pay compare 
with the amount I will receive? I will retire 
July 1, 1949, and pay maximum. 

A. You will contribute $768.00 total, and 
will be eligible to receive $868.80 per year for 
life. If you live a normal length of life, you 
will receive $9,200.00 plus the interest it will 
be credited with at 3% compound. In other 
words, you contribute approximately 8% and 
the Retirement System approximately 92%. 
The 113 members retiring this year paid in 
$42,222.63 and the reserve required by their 
annuities is $509,784.00. 


3. Q. I have been teaching in Tennessee for 
15 years, but have a position in Kentucky. 
Can I get credit for the 15 years? How? 

A. You can get credit for the 15 years. 
When you have taught in Kentucky one scho- 
lastic year, have your former Superintendent 
certify the service to us on Form 0-3. If you 
pay the retirement contribution you should 
have paid if teaching in Kentucky for each 
year after July 1, 1940, plus a 3% actuarial 
adjustment, you will receive credit for the 
whole 15 years. 


4. Q. Is there any change in the Federal 
Income Tax Law as it applies to retired teach- 
ers? Explain. 

A. There is a change in the law, but it ap- 
plies to all alike. Returns need not be made 
by persons whose income is less than $600.00. 
Returns must be made by persons whose in- 
_ are $600.00 to $675.00, but no tax is 

ue. 


For persons (retired or active) 65 or over 
$1,324.00 is tax free, but returns must be 
made. The personal exemption is $600.00 and 
$600.00 for each dependent. 

When husband and wife are both 65 or 
over, up to $2,674.00 is tax free on a joint 
return; but return must be made. 

Proper and full explanation cannot be made 


here; call a revenue agent or talk with your 
attorney. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


5. Q. Please send me Form F-60. I want 
to withdraw my account to use for summer 
school. 

A. A member cannot withdraw her account 
until she permanently quits teaching in ken. 
tucky or has lost her service credit by an ab- 
sence of more than six years. 

6. Q. I have 25 years of service credit. but 
am now teaching in Arkansas. I want to keep 
up my Kentucky retirement. How much do | 
pay each year? 

A. You cannot pay your retirement contri- 
bution to Kentucky while teaching in another 
state; unless you have thirty or more years of 
service credit in Kentucky. 

7. Q. I quit teaching in 1944 and withdrew 
my account in 1947. I am teaching now and 
want to reinstate my account and service 
credit. How much do I pay in for this? 

A. One cannot reinstate his account if the 
absence is greater than three years. Absence 
is counted,, not from date of withdrawal of ac- 
count, but from June 30 of the year during 
which you last taught. You have been absent 
four years. Enter as a new teacher. 

8. Q. I have resigned and am getting mar- 
ried the last of the month. I hereby apply for 
the refund of my account and will need my 
check immediately. 

A. Apply for refund on Form F-60 and sur- 
render your Retirement Certificate. Check 
cannot be issued immediately. We must re- 
ceive your last contribution, credit it to your 
account, and credit all other contributions for 
the month, and balance the Teachers’ Savings 
Fund. Applications for refund (about 200 
per month) are processed and set up in pay 
roll form and transmitted to the Division of 
Accounts and Control of the State Govern- 
ment where warrant is issued and the whole 
transmitted to the office of the State Treasurer 
where the individual checks are written and 
then sent to the Retirement Office to be mailed 
out. Allow from 30 to 60 days for this rov- 
tine. Since refunds are processed in the short- 
est possible time, calls, letters, and telegrams 
urging speed are worse than useless since time 
is required to acknowledge them. 

9. Q. I am 49 years old and have taught 30 
years. My doctor tells me I should never 
teach again on account of a nervous condition. 
I am taking up other work, but need your ad- 
vice on my retirement. 
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A. There are two practical courses open in 
your case: 

(1) Apply for retirement for disability. 
While you are not 50 you may still do this 
because you will remain eligible for 3 years; 
or 

(2) Continue to pay your retirement contri- 
bution to age 60 and then retire. 

10. Q. Our Committee is studying retire- 
ment plans. What is the best simple criterion? 

A. In my judgment the best simple meas- 
ures of a retirement system are (1) the ratio 
of the state’s contribution to the members’ con- 
tributions, and (2) the average retirement al- 
lowance paid by the system. The ratio should 
be | or more, especially during the years the 
stale is paying for prior service. 

The minimum and maximum retirement al- 
lowances usually have little meaning. 

11. Q. Could you give some indication as 
to possible increases in retirement allowances 
for the future? 

A. The experiences of other systems are a 
fair guide. Over the years the average retire- 
ment allowance of Connecticut increased from 
$398.00 to $1,131.00; Massachusetts $458.00 
to $1,125.00; New Jersey $708.00 to $1,- 
533.00; and New York $578.00 to $1,088.00. 





As a part of its program of making 
essential information on libraries avail- 
able to administrators, the Office of Edu- 
cation will gather data about school li- 
braries this year. 

Similar information was _ presented 
through two previous studies, namely, 
Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 
1934-35 and 1941-42. According to re- 
ports received from approximately three- 
fourths of the superintendents of city and 
tural districts 92 per cent of these school 
systems had some form of library service 
in 1942. 

Plans have been made to mail copies 
of the form, School Library Statistics 
(1947-48) to superintendents of city and 
independent school districts and to coun- 
ty superintendents for all school districts 
under their jurisdiction. Superintendents 
are asked to cooperate by having the form 
completed promptly and returned to the 
Office of Education. 


December, 









“may I ask 
just one 
question, please? 





most when you travel?” 


Almost everyone has a different answer to 
that question! Teachers will be interested in 
the replies below, because of their frequent 
trips . . . to teaching assignments, conven- 
tions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, 
when traveling, you'll find that Greyhound 
will come nearest meeting it. 


“Everything’s so high—I| want 
to save money!” 

You'll save money on every Grey- 

hound trip! Fares are lower than 

any other transportation—less than 

driving your own car. 


“I want convenience —many 
schedules, well timed.” 


Then Greyhound’s for you! There 
are many departures daily, timed 
at most convenient hours—prompt 
arrivals, too. 


“I want to get home from 
school on week-ends.” 


Greyhound serves hundreds of 
schools and colleges—in many cases 
stops right at campus gates. 





“| like to see things, meet 
people, have a good time...” 


It’s truly more fun traveling Grey- 
hound — you meet such congenial 
people, see America’s beauty spots 
close-up, by highway. 


Beowe 


GREYHOUND 
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Model 818 Radiant Heater 
Holds 100 Ibs. of coal 





Model 420A Cabinet Circulator 
Holds 100 Ibs. of coal 





Model 616 Radiant Heatet 
Holds 60 Ibs. of coal 





Model 524 Radiant Heater 
Holds 200 Ibs. of coal 








~ Good Morning, Teacher! 
WARM MORNING, 


Teacher! 


The WARM MORNING Coal Heater turns any cold, dreary 
classroom into a comfortable, healthy place to teach and 
study. It radiates its pleasant warmth all day long, then 
holds its fire all night, without refueling. The WARM 
MORNING Coal Heater demands almost no attention. 


School superintendents like the WARM MORNING because 
it provides the lowest-cost, dependable heat. Burns any kind 
or grade of coal, coke, wood or briquets. The magazine 
feeds the fire only as heat is required. It’s semi-automatic 


. . a guarantee of operating economy. 


Replace cranky, dirty stoves with handsome, dependable 
WARM MORNING Coal Heaters. Keep your classrooms 


warm and healthful . . . and stay inside your budget. 


Learn about the surprisingly low prices of WARM MORN- 
ING Coal Heaters. No obligation, of course. Write us 


today. 


SUUTHERN COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


50 


Starks Building 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Continuous Quality 


Is Quality You Trust 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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W.B.JACKSON 
COLLEGE P.0,. 
MOREHEADesKY. 








The University of Kentucky is deeply interested in the 
welfare of all Kentucky schools. In cooperation with the 
Kentucky Education Association, the University will work 
toward attaining the following goals during the current 
school year. ; 


+ te Wares Goer 


1. An organization united and determined to make teaching 
in Kentucky a profession of the first order. 


. A quality of educational service to the children of the 
state that will result in improving teaching in the class- 
room. 


. The enlistment of the talents of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents in the planning of programs 
and policies relative to the administration of the schools. 


. The passage of a bill providing federal aid to the public 
school. 


5. The improvement of public relations at the grass-roots 
level to the end that the people may understand that the 
schools belong to them and that it is the education of 
their children which is involved. 


An understanding on the part of the public that the qual- 
ity of the schools depends entirely upon the quality of the 
teacher, and that no teacher can render excellent service 
who is not fairly compensated for his work. 


. The recruitment of young men and women of first-rate 
ability to prepare themselves for the profession of teach- 


ing. 
. The enlistment of every teacher, principal, and superin- 


tendent in the local, district, state and national education 
associations. 








H. L. Donovan, President 


Kentucky Education Association 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 

















